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1A New Idea in Spelling 


From the Journal of Education (Boston) 


“This uncommon speller [Common Worps CoMMONLY MISSPELLED] is 
one of the signs of the new times—of the glory of the new times. Until now we 
drilled children just as much on words they would never misspell as on those 
they were liable never to spell correctly. All this is changed by Dr. Bruce 
R. Payne—who, by the way, is one of Virginia’s educational chieftains—in 
this book, which is adopted for exclusive use in the high schools of Virginia. 
There are 2,500 words that are liable to be misspelled, and they are so taught 
as to make it relatively easy to remember the correct spelling. Then the 
2,500 words are given alphabetically for ready reference.” 
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If you’d like to see some sample pages of this 
unique speller sign your name here, and cut out this 
advertisement and send it the B. F. Johnson Pub- 

lishing Company. 
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B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Long ago. Charles Dickens wrote, ‘‘I have 
always thought of Christmas time as a good 
time; a kind, forgiving time; a time when men 
and women seem by one consent to open their 
hearts freely; and so I say, ‘God bless Christ- 
mas.’ 9) 


We agree with him. There are periods in the 
life of all of us when our hearts are softened, 
when we think more of the things that pertain 


‘to the soul of man than to the material things 


that man has wrought. Christmas is one of 
these periods. Let us feel in our hearts during 
the coming Christmas that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, and, instead of yielding 
ourselves entirely to selfish pleasures, let us 
try to carry out in some measure the teachings 
of Him whose birth this occasion commem- 
orates. 


= SF 
Complaints from Subscribers 


We frequently have complaints from sub- 
scribers that they do not receive The Journal 
regularly, especially during the months of Au- 
gust and September. As for August and Sep- 
tember, their complaints.are well grounded be- 
cause The Journal is not published during 
these months, and if these complainers had 
read the editorial column, they would have 
seen the statement to this effect in italics. As 
to the first complaint, we will say for the in- 
formation of the complainer that anyone com- 
petent to teach in the public schools of Vir- 
ginia ought to know that second-class mail is 
not forwarded by the postmaster unless addi- 
tional postage is furnished. When anyone 
changes his postoffice and fails to notify the 
editor of this Journal as to the change, of 
course, The Journal is sent to the old address. 
We presume this accounts for the failure of 
many of our subscribers to receive The Jour- 
nal, 

We have had complaints from one or two 
parties along different lines. There has been 
some objection to one or two articles that have 
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appeared in The Journal on the ground that 
these savored of politics. We presume that 
any persons who have been able to discover a 
semblance of polities in this Journal did so be- 
cause of an over-sensitive mind with reference 
to politics. So far as we can recall, we have 
referred to only two men who could be called 
politicians. One of these was a Democrat and 
the other a Republican. Each had rendered 
conspicuous service to the cause of public edu- 
cation. 

For the information of those readers who 
seem to think that The Virginia Journal of 
Education is a private enterprise, we will state 
that it is the property of the State Board of 
Education, that the editor is selected by this 
board and is subject to its orders. He is paid 
a salary to devote his whole time to the work 
of editing and attending to the business af- 
fairs of The Journal, and he receives no fur- 
‘ther compensation whether the number of sub- 
seribers be few or many. 
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Correct Pronunciation 


Again we call attention to the importance of 
‘correct pronunciation as an evidence, not only 
of accurate scholarship, but also of genuine 
culture. Too many persons engaged in public 
speaking and in school work are sadly negli- 
gent with reference to this matter. When pub- 
lie speakers of some note pronounce a word in 
a certain way, the listeners are apt to think 
‘that he is an authority and are prone to pro- 
‘ounce the word as they heard it spoken. This 
is even more true of the teacher. Pupils nat- 
surally regard the teacher as an authority. 

During the recent meeting of the State 
‘Teachers’ Association, we heard frequently 
words mispronounced for which no reasonable 
excuse can be given. In the case of several 


speakers who mispronounced words we have 
‘heard discussions by persons who were listen- 
‘ing to their addresses as to whether the pro- 
-munication was authorized by any of our stand- 
ard dictionaries. The only safe method is the 
constant use of the dictionary. With the hope 








of encouraging more careful attention to this 
subject. we are publishing from month to 
month an alphabetical list of words for prae- 
tice. 


| i. 


mesmerize Menelaus 
mesne Michael Angelo 
meteorolite Michaelmas 
metric Milnes 
mischievous Miltiades 
misconstrue Mirandola 
mistletoe Mithridates 
ne’er Mona Lisa 
nervine Mordecai 
nicety Munkaesy 
nonpareil Naaman 
obscenity Navajo 
oceult Nemean 
ocelot Niobe 
octopus Norwich (Eng.) 
often Oceanus 
ominous Odoacer 
opponent Oedipus 
ordeal Oklahoma 
oxide Oneida 
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Virginia Educational Conference 


In Richmond, beginning November 21st and 
extending through the 25th, there was held the 
greatest educational conference that has ever 
taken place in Virginia. More than two thou- 
sand teachers actually registered and there 
must have been something like twenty-five 
hundred present. The results of such a meet- 
ing cannot be estimated. It meant new in- 
spiration, new hope, new resolution for all 
the coming years. That which entered into 
the lives of the teachers will be transmitted to 
all the children that they instruct. 

For lack of space, we find it impossible to 
report in detail the proceedings of this meet- 
ing. 

Under the leadership of the new president, 
Mr. W. H. Keister, of Harrisonburg, we feel 
sure that the coming year will show still 
greater progress than any in the past. 
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The Audubon Society 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to an announcement with refer- 
ence to this society from Miss Katherine H. 
Stuart, Field Agent for Virginia. 

We have always taken a great interest in 
birds and their preservation, but we feel more 
deeply on this subject than ever before. As we 
mentioned in our last issue, most of our splen- 
did game birds are being ruthlessly slaughtered 
and unless our laws are more rigidly enforced 
we shall have few or no specimens left. This 
is true not only in Virginia but in other States. 

From Indiana, State Fish and Game War- 
den L. L. Dyche writes the wild duck is rap- 
idly becoming extinet and that it will not be 
many years before it will be entirely extinct 
so far as this State and this part of the coun- 
try is concerned. Ducks are becoming scarcer 
every year. 


I have heard it asserted by some of the 
sportsmen, that the carp fish in the streams and 
ponds and marshes eating up the wild rice is 
causing the wild ducks to become scarce. That 
is not true. It is the thousands of sportsmen 
who are out slaughtering the wild duck every 
year that is causing their extermination. You 
cannot expect these birds to be killed in the 
numbers they are every season without dimin- 
ishing the species. 

What is true as to the constant decrease in 
the number of wild ducks is true also of all 
our shore birds and water fowl. In most other 
States, however, there are stricter game laws 
and they are more rigidly enforced than here 
in Virginia. Teachers who really appreciate 
this matter can do much for the preservation 
of our birds and animals by teaching the chil- 
dren to earry out the principles as advocated 
and taught by the Audubon Society. 


Oh, let us not forget, upon this day, 

Our ‘‘little feathered brothers of the air,’’ 
For He who once within the manger lay 

Held e’en the sparrows in His loving care; 
He came to teach the ways of peace and love, 

And kindness to all creatures great and 
small, 
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And human love is nearest that above 
When its life-giving streams flow out to all 
God’s living creatures. Hear our prayer, O 
Lord, 
In measure such as we mete out to Thine, 
Mete Thou to us, for Thine the garners stored, 
The flocks and herds, the burdened bough 
and vine; 
We are no less than they Thy pensioners— 
So make us, Lord, Thy faithful ministers. 
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Prize Essays 

Last May, editorially we announced that ‘‘ As 
an evidence of interest in the improvement of 
school buildings, the Virginia School Supply 
Company will offer $100.00 to be divided in 
four prizes: $50.00 for the first ; $25.00 for the 
second; $15.00 for the third; $10.00 for the 
fourth. The subject of the essay wil! be ‘The 
Interior Equipment of School Buildings,’ and 
will be open to Virginia superintendents, school 
trustees, principals and teachers. For parti- 
culars, sce page 478.”’ 

Fifteen essays were sent in; and a commit- 
tee appointed by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction consisting of Professor J. C. 
Metealf, of Richmond College, Principal Frank 
W. Duke, of the Mechanics Institute, and Mr. 
Frank T. Norvell, editor-in-chief of the B. F. 
Johnson Publishing Company, read these es- 
says and made the awards. The awards were 
as follows: 

First prize, $50.00, to Mr. L. J. Heatwole, of 
Dale Enterprise, Va. 

Second prize, $25.00, to Mrs. Lillie M. Glover, 
of Berryville, Va. 

Third prize, $15.00, to ‘‘Veritas,’’ of Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Fourth prize, $10.00, to Mrs. Mabel Alcott 
Birge, of Barhamsville, Va. 

The real name of the author of the third 
prize is not yet known, but as soon as his iden- 
tity is proved, the editor of this Journal will 
send him check for $15.00. 

We arc somewhat surprised that there were 
not more contestants for these prizes as the 
subject was one of vital interest to all teach- 
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ers in the State and the prizes were very tempt- 
ing. ; 

As an additional evidence of interest in the 
schools of Virginia, this same company, dur- 
ing the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, offered five prizes to members of 
this Association. Numbered tickets were dis- 
tributed 10 thdse registering. These were de- 
posited in a box at the office of the Virginia 
School Supply Company. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draw out the numbers that carried 
with them the different awards. This commit- 
tee consisted of Mr. C. P. Walford, Clerk and 
Supervisor of the Richmond City Schools; Mr. 
J. B. Terrell, Division Superintendent for 
Mecklenburg county, and Mr. Snipes, Principal 
of Dinwiddie High School. The winners of the 
prizes were as follows: Miss Lelia M. Nilstead, 
Newington, Va., Library Globe, value $50.00; 
Miss Lola M. Oliver, Columbia, Va., Reversi- 
ble Blackboard, value $15.00; Mrs. J. A. Mi- 
chaux, Othma, Va., No. 7 Bookcase, value, 
$11.50; Miss R. E. Shackelford, Richmond, Va., 
Desk and Chair, value, $10.00; Miss Alma Har- 
ris, Dinwiddie, Va., No. 5 Bookcase, value, 
$9.00. 

In addition to these prizes that depended 
upon drawings for which tickets were abso- 
lutely free, numerous other presents such as 
classical pictures, ornamental calendars, etc., 
were liberally distributed. We trust that in 
the future this house will receive generous 
patronage from our school people. Surely, all 
things being equal, we should stand by our 
home institutions. 





CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS 


Quaint Russian Customs 


At Christmas time in the Russian provinces, 
as at Hallowe’en in other countries, popular 
superstition holds that it is very easy to read 
the future. The girls read the future by 
brenking an egg in a glass of water and de- 
ducing their fate from the shape it takes, first 
leaving it before the shrine of some saint, or by 
pouring melted wax into cold water. The final 


test of fate is to put a ring of each guest into 
a large pan, covered with a cloth, being care- 
fult to place three bits of charcoal and small 
pieces of bread and salt at the psychic angle 
of the pan. The rings are all turned with a 
spoon while the girls sing songs. At the end 
of each song a ring is pulled out and the song 
that has been sung is known to foretell the 
future of the owner of the ring.— School Edu- 
cation. 
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Christmas Times in Palermo 


When the calendar points to the twenty-fifth 
of December in Palermo, the American visitor 
says sagely to himself, “to-day is Christmas.” 
Indeed throughout the day he so reminds him- 
self, since outwardly in this Sicilian city, there 
are few signs or doings to assure him that the 
time-honored féte has arrived. It is true that 
the sweetmeat shops and various little booths 
have put on a somewhat gala appearance, al- 
though instinctively the traveler knows that 
their most elaborate possibilities are being held 
in reserve for the New Year festivities. 

In Palermo at Christmas time there is no 
snow. Jack Trost seems to have forgotten 
the place. ‘The surrounding mountains show 
themselves sympathetically green; the whimsi- 
cal Mediterranean perchance gleams tranquilly 
blue. Everywhere there are flowers, and 
their wafting, sweet scents. As golden balls 
mandarins decorate the trees of the gardens, 
while the side hills present a flourishing crop 
of lemons, pale and unripe. Before the King’s 
palace, Palazzo Reale, the trees and gardens 
have at Christmas the soft, youthful look of an 
American spring. Mellowness and poverty go 
hand in hand along the city streets. 

At his habitual place stand the lemonade 
man, an astute Sicilian, clever in many ways. 
At a glance he recognizes the stranger, beck- 
ons. follows, and urges him to partake of his 
chilly drink. In a twinkling he can make it 
sweet or sour, only a nod and a penny, it seems, 
being necessary. 

Of all beings the donkeys are the most be- 
decked at Christmas time. Their owners in- 
deed dress them up to the height of splendor 
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for this day. Roses are placed behind their 
ears; the bells in the steeple-like garniture of 
their harness tinkle in abundant notes while 
the patter of their small feet is constant 
throughout the city. 


Nearing mid-day the world and his brother 
go to the Cathedral, since there a mass is held 
enchaining all eyes. It is indeed an elaborate, 
brilliant ceremony, full of action and changes 
of sumptuous robes. Rich and poor, old and 
young gaze spellbound and worship. 

It is on Christmas eve, however, that the 
guests in the hotels and pensions of Palermo 
are ‘reated to their real festa. Most of the 
good things the city affords are set before them 
at dinner; wines, dates from Africa, costly 
desserts, and sweets being added to the feast. 
Afterwards comes the Christmas tree, to buy 
gifts for which some of the proprietors go to 
Naples for a week or ten days in advance. 
Indeed the stranger in Palermo can rest as- 
sured of receiving a gift on Christmas eve, 
and of seeing a tree lighted, not with electri- 
city, but, in the old-fashioned, poetic way of 
candles and tapers. By it often he is held 
from the nauseating feeling of homesickness. 
Usually the gifts distributed to strangers and 
patrons are chosen with taste, small bas re- 
liefs and tiny statues of classical subjects be- 
ing favorites. 

When games are played on Christmas eve, 
it is invariably some form of lottery that is 
started. In the heart of the Sicilian the spirit 
of gambling lies deep. It shares with his love 
of wrestling and of song. 


In Palermo also before Christmas eve melts 
into Christmas dawn, some fine, high notes 
may be heard from one of the host’s acquaint- 
unces who has been invited to share the festa. 
Likely she has at home five or six little ones. 
Her days are very full. But she sings never- 
theless as the bird in a tree. In America she 
would be looked upon with wonder. 


Song, a game of chance, and the lighted tree 
are the forerunners of a placid Christmas in 
Palermo. The Sicilian, however, knows not 
the meaning of hanging his stocking to the 
chimney place. 
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/ Origin of the Christmas Tree 


Perhaps the oldest sacred idea in existence 
is of a world tree, a tree of life, whose roots 
reached into immortality. In the far north 
the ash tree was typical; in Germany and 
central Europe the pine was held sacred. 
Their branches played a prominent part in the 
rejoicings attendant on the holy season, which 
was known as yule, gule, iul, and a number of 
similar names. These people brought the yule 
tree into their Christianity, the missionaries 
little protesting, as a rule. In England the 
skin-clad Anglo-Saxons were made to hew 
their yule trees as idolatrous symbols, and 
every good Catholic was bidden to burn the 
logs in token that the Holy Child had de- 
stroyed heathenism. 

The converts asked nothing better. At that 
time of year a yule log was twice as comfor- 
table as a yule branch, and much more condu- 
cive to good cheer. It has blazed on the 
Christmas hearth for more than a thousand 
yule tides since, and went out only when the 
hearth itself gave way to less poetic but more 
effective methods of heating. Many of the su- 
perstitions and traditions of the pagan yule 
tree were continued as long as the Christmas 
log was alight. In some parts of England the 
log was represented by a bundle of ash fagots 
bound tegether. In all cases a brand was kept 
every year to light the next year’s log with. 
The careful preservation of the brand was a 
certain preventive of the destruction of the 
house by fire. 

The most beautiful tradition attached to the 
burning of the yule log was that old wrongs 
and heart-burnings perished therein, and, as 
long as the flame was bright on the walls, ene- 
mies were at peace with one another. This 
truce was not always rigidly kept, it is true. 
There have been dark and cruel yule tides in 
the history of cur race. But in the main the 
true spirit of Christmas was kept.—New York 
Evening Post. 


C. Questions Concerning Christmas | 


The following questions and answers are 
taken from The Ladies’ Home Journal: 








THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


How long after the birth of Christ did peo- 
ple begin to celebrate His birthday? Was 
there any celebration of the day during His 
lifetime ? ... FF. 

Tradition says that Christmas was first ob- 
served in 98 A. D., and ordered to be held as 
a solemn feast by Pope Telesphorus in 137 A. 
D. The first certain traces of its observance are 
found about 140 A. D. It is not known who 
first celebrated it, nor where, nor how. There 
is no record of any commemoration of the day 
during the life of Christ, as the early Chris- 
tians looked upon the celebration of birthdays 
as heathenish, and even the birthday of the 
Lord Himself was not excepted. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS CARDS 


When and how did Christmas cards origi- 
nate? A. C. 

The Christmas card seems to be an out- 
growth of the “Christmas pieces” which were 
popular from about 1800 to 1850. The first 
real cards appear to have been printed in Lon- 
don in 1846 by a Joseph Cundall, who admits, 
however, that the idea was not his own, but 
Sir Henry Cole’s. The custom did not become 
popular until about 1862, since which time it 
has increased tremendously. 


SANTA 'CLAUS’S TRIP DOWN THE CHIMNEY 


How and where did the popular notion 
originate that Santa Claus comes down the 
chimney ? W. D. T. 

In Germany. It was formerly the custom of 
have some one impersonate Santa Claus and 
distribute gifts to the children in person. 
Gradually this custom died out, and the pres- 
ents were left for them, generally at the 
hearthstone. As the giver was no longer seen 
by the children some explanation was neces- 
sary, and the little ones were told that Santa 
Claus came down the chimney, left their pres- 
ents, and departed the same way. Undoubt- 
edly the poem, “°Twas the Night Before 
Christmas,” published in the United States in 
the early days of the nineteenth century, 
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spread the myth enormously in English-speak- 
ing countries. 


WHY HOLLY IS USED 
’ 
Does holly grow all over the world? Why 
is it used at Christmas? wa. 3 Ue 
Holly grows in practically every country in 
the world, as there are more than one hundred 
and fifty varicties, so that some flourish in 
every climate. The custom of using holly at 
the winter festival is of great antiquity, and 
is believed to have come from the ancient pa- 
gan festivals. It was used at Christmas by 
the early Christians. According to tradition 
holly is the bush in which Jehovah appeared 
to Moses. 


CANDLES ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE / 


What do candles on Christmas trees mean? 
L. H. 

Lighted candles were a feature of the ancient 
Jewish Feast of the Dedication or Feast of 
Lights. This was held about Christmas time, 
and it is likely that lights were twinkling in 
every Jewish house in Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth at the very time of the birth of Christ. 
This custom was probably merged into the 
Christian celebration of Christmas. Other au- 
thorities claim that the candles are a survival 
of the huge Yule candle used as a sign of the 
Light thet came into the world as prophesied 
by John the Baptist. 
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The Best Holiday ) 


There’s a Fourth 0’ July ’ith its fireworks 
An’ crackers, an’ rockets that hiss. 

It’s a glorious day in its noisy old way, 
A day that is fine—all but this: 

You’ve got to watch out fer burnt fingers! 
That sort of cuts into the fun. 

So, though it’s a day to be longed fer, I say 
I know of a dandier one. 


Thanksgivin,’ *ith spareribs an’ turkey, 
Ith pies of about ever’ kind; 


























‘Ith its apples to eat an’ its cider so sweet, 
Is a bully old day, to my mind. 
But about all there’s to it is dinner, 
An’ when you’re filled up that’s a bore, 
But you get a big dinner at Chris’mas, 
An’ my! such a lot of things more! 


There’s presents of toys that are pretty, 
Of books most delightful to read, 

Of skates fer to slide, an’ bicycles to ride 
Geared up to a wonderful speed. 

An’ then there are bags full of candy, 
An’ sugar plums ‘long ith the rest. 

So, of all holidays that you long fer an’ praise 
I’m thinkin’ that Christmas is best. 
—Arthur J. Burdick in The Teacher's Ga- 


zette, 


/ A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT / 


nN 
Oh, Christmas is coming again, you say, 
And you long for the things it is bringing; 
But the costliest gift may not gladden the day, 
Nor help on the merry bells ringing. 
Some getting is losing, you understand, 
Some hoarding is far from saving; 
What you hold in your hand may slip from your 
hand, 
There is something better than having; 
We are richer for what we give, 
“nd only by giving we live. 


Your last year’s presents are scattered and gone; 
You have almost forgotten who gave them; 
But the loving thoughts you bestow live on 
As long as you choose to have them. 
Love, love is your riches, though ever so poor; 
No money can buy that treasure; 
Yours always, from robber and rust secure, 
Your own, without stint or measure; 
It is only love that can give; 
It is only by loving we live. 


For who is it smiles through the Christmas morn, 
The Light of the whole creation? 
A dear little Child, in a stable born, 
Whose love is the world’s salvation. 
He was poor on earth, but He gives us all 
That can make our life worth the living; 
And happy the Christmas day we’ll call 
That is spent, for His sake, in giving. 
He shows us the way to live; 
Like Him, let us love and give. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





/ 
( CHRISTMAS 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care 
But at Christmas it is always young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair 

And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air 

When the song of the angel is sung. 
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It is.coming, old earth, it is coming to-night 
On the snowflakes that cover the sod, 
The feet of the “hrist Child fall gentle and white 
And the voice of the Christ Child tells out with 
delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


The feet of the humblest, may walk in the field 
Wherc the feet of the holiest have trod; 

This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed, 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 

—Phillips Brooks. 





/A CAROL OF THE HEART 


When gleam the holiy and the mistletoe 
Like the pearl and coral in the market place; 
When laughter slips unguarded from the heart, 
And joy shines forth from every passing face. 


I know the Christmas spirit broods above, 

[ know the Christmas love has waked once more, 

I know the Christmas thoughts recall far hearts— 

That Christmas gifts and greetings crowd my 
door. 


But when along the Christmas laden air 
Break forth the voices of the Christmas chime, 
When on my thrilling senses wakes the song— 
The glorious olden song of Christmas time. 
Ah, then I know a little child was laid 
Within a manger many years ago! 
I know a star arose and angels sang. 
And all my soul is glad because I know. 
—Phila Butler Bowman. 





“There are two ways of being happy—we may 
either diminish our wants or increase our means; 
either will do—the result is the same.”—Franklin. 

’ 

“T will honor Christmas in my heart. I will live 
in the Past, the Present and the Future. The spirits 
of all these shall strive within me. I will not shut 
out the lessons which they teach.’—Dickens. 





A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


Please ’issen dear Lord Jesus, 
To what I pray to-night; 

IT dess you’ll never mind it, 
If it dosen’t sound jes’ right. 


I’m doin’ to ask a favor, 
My mama says I may, 
Betause to-mollow’s Ch’istmas, 
Your velly own birfday. 


You see I’ve hung my tottin’, 
But never mind vat now, 

I ’pose it will be cram full, 
It always is somehow. 


It’s “bout poor little chillen 
I want to ’peak to you; 
Ve ones my mama dosen’t know. 
Dear Ch’ist what will vey do? 
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Please make ’em have a good time, 
An’ give ’em lots of toys, 

An’ books, an’ coats. an’ mittens, 
Fings good for girls an’ boys. 


I don’t know how you’ll do ‘it, 
But ’pose you know ve way, 
O please let everybody 
Be happy Ch’istmas day. 
—L. B. C., in Youth’s Companion. 


“THEM OLD CHEERY WORDS” 


Pap he allus ust to say, 

“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 
Liked to hear him that-a-way, 

In his old snlit-bottomed cheer 
By the fireside here at night— 
Wood all in, and room all bright, 
Warm and snug, and folks all here: 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 


Me and Lize, and Warr’n and Jess 

And Eldory home for two 
Weeks’ vacation; and, I guess, 

Old folks tickled through and through 
Same as he was—‘Home onc’t more 
Fer another Chris’mus—shore!” 
Pap ’u’d say, and tilt his cheer, 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 


Mostly pap was ap’ to be 

Ser’ous in his “daily walk,” 
As he called it; giner’y 

Was no hand to joke or talk. 
Fac’s is pap had never te’n 
Rugged-like at all—and then 
Three years in the army had 
Hepped to break him purty bad. 


Never flinched’ but frost and snow 
Hurt his wound in winter. But 

You bet mother knowed it, though; 
Watched his feet, and make him put 

On his flannen; and his knee, 

Where it never healed up, he 

Claimed was “well now—mighty near— 

“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 


“Chris’mvs comes but one’t a year!” 
Pap ’u’d say, and snap his eyes. 
Row o’ apples sputter’n here 
Round the hearth, and me and Lize 
Crackin’ hicker’-nuts:; and Warr’n 
And Eldory parchin’ corn: 
And whole raft o’ young folks here. 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 


Mother tuk most comfert in 
Jest a-heepin’ nap. She'd fill 
His pipe fer him, er his tin 
O’ hard cider: er set still 
And read fer him out the pile 
O’ newspapers putt on file 
Whilse he was with Sherman. (She 
Knowed the whole war history! ) 











Sometimes he’d git het up some, 
“Boys,” he’d say, “and you girls, too, 
Chris’mus is about to come; 
So, as you’ve a right to do, 
Celebrate it! Lots has died, 
Same as Him they crucified, 
That you might be happy here, 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 


Missed his voice last Chris’mus—missed 
Them old cheery words, you know. 
Mother helt up tel she’d kissed 
All of us—then had to go 
And break down! And I laughs: “Here!” 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 
“Them’s his very words,” sobbed she, 
“When he asked to marry me.” 


“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 
Over over, still I hear, 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 
Yit, like him, I’m going to smile 
And keep cheer’ful all the while; 
Allus Chris’mus there—and here 
“Chris’mus comes but onc’t a year!” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE TWO LITTLE STOCKINGS 


The two little stockings hung side by side, 
Close to the fireplace broad and wide. 
“Two?” said Saint Nick, and down he came, 
Loaded with toys and many a game. 

“Ho! ho!” said he with a laugh of fun, 

“T’ll have no cheating, my pretty one; 
I know who dwells in this house, my dear; 
There’s only one little girl lives here.” 

So he crept up close to the chimney place, 
Ard measured a sock with a sober face. 

Just then a wee little note fell out, 

And fluttered low, like a bird about; 

“Aha! what’s this?” said he in surprise, 

As he pushed his specks up close to his eyes, 
And read the address, in a child’s rough plan. 
“Dear Saint Nicholas,” so it began, 

“The other stocking you see on the wall 

I have hung for a child named Clara Hall. 
She’s a poor little girl, but very good, 

So I thought perhaps you kindly would 

Fill up her stocking, too, to-night, 

And help to make her Christmas bright. 

If you’ve not enough for both stockings there, 
Please put all in Clara’s; I shall not care.” 
Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye, 
“God bless you, darling,’ he said with a sigh. 
Then softly he blew through the chimney high, 
A note like a bird’s when it soars on high. 
When down came two of the funniest mortals 
That ever were seen this side earth’s portals. 
“Hurry up,” said Saint Nick, and nicely prepare 
All a little girl wants where money is rare.” 
Then, oh, what a scene there was in that room! 
Away went the elves, but down from the gloom 
Of the sooty old chimney comes tumbling low 

A child’s whole wardrobe, from head to toe. 

How Santa laughed as he gathered them in 

And fastened each one to the sock with a pin! 
Right to the toe he hung a blue dress. p 
“She’ll think it came from the sky, I guess,” , 
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Said Saint Nicholas, smoothing the folds of blue, 

And tying the hood to the stockings, too. 

When all the warm clcthes were fastened on. 

And both little socks were filled and done, 

Then Santa tucked a toy here and there, 

And hurried away through the frosty air, 

Saying, “God pity the poor, and bless the dear child 

Who pities them, too, on this night so wild!” 

The wind caught the words and bore them on high, 

Till they died away in the midnight sky, 

While Saint Nicholas flew through the icy air, 

Bringing “peace and good-will with him everywhere.’ 
—Sarah Keables Hunt. 





( A Christmas School Treat. | 


| 


\. MARGARET M, WITHROW _ 


Children appreciate a Christmas treat so 
much mere, if they know their teacher has 
taken the trouble to make the candies herself. 
If made by the following recipes they will 
be both healthful and delicious. 

Half a dozen eggs, five pounds of confec- 
tioner’s sugar, a glass of water, a box of 
grated cocoanut, half a cake of chocolate, a 
pound of figs, two pounds of dates, a pound of 
English walnuts, a few other nuts, a small 
bottle of vanilla extract, an ounce of energy 
and a spare evening is all that is needed for 
this delightful treat. 

To add an artistic finish, sort the candies 
when needed, place on paper napkins deco- 
rated with a holly design and bunch the cor- 
ners, give a twist, then fiuff the ends and you 
have as pretty a Christmas bag of candies as 
any teacher, who loves her pupils, could de- 
sire. 
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Walnut Creams.—Take the white of one 
egg, an equal amount of water and one pound 
of confectioner’s sugar. Sift the sugar, mix it 
with the beaten egg and water and knead on 
a board, working in the walnuts. 

Coffee Creams.—Make your fondant for 
these by mixing a dough of confectioner’s 
‘sugar and strong coffee. Form into balls and 
dip into melted chocolate, or little pieces 
may be flattened out in rounds between the 
fingers and half walnuts pressed in on each 
side. 

Cocoanut Cones.—Make your fondant of 
the white of an egg and confectioner’s sugar. 
Add grated cocoanut to the cream while still 
soft, and make into dainty cones. 

Chocolate Bonbons.—-Have ready some wal- 
nuts, filberts, or other nuts. Completely cover 
with vanilla fondant. Mold in various sizes 
and shapes and set aside for several hours to 
harden. 

Break a cake of chocolate into small pieces, 
put into a bowl and melt by surrounding with 
boiling water. Keep in hot water during dip- 
ping. Drop the centers in the melted choco- 
late and when entirely coated take out with 
spoon or fork and drop on paraffine paper or 
buttered plate to harden. 

Stuffed Dates——Remove the seed and hard 
husk at the end of the date; fill with cream 
fondant, then roll the date into proper shape. 
The fondant should be flavored with vanilla. 

Stuffed figs are also delicious. Simply split 
the figs open and fill with the vanilla fondant. 





AN EXAMPLE IN SCHOOL GROUND DESIGN 





S. W. FLETCHER, Blacksburg, Va. 





The Hamilton High School of Cartersville, 
Cumberland county, Virginia, is fortunate in 
being located on a generous five-acres of land. 
The sketch submitted showed merely the lo- 
cation of the school-house, the out-buildings, 
a well, and a drive from the public road to 
the south entrance; no trees or other planting 
were indicated. In the absence of information 
we will assume that the building faces north 
and south. 


WALKS AND DRIVES 


The present drive to the south entrance may 
be retained as a combination walk and drive, 
not over fifteen feet wide, with a “run-around” 
in front of the building. The walk to the 
north entrance and the walk circling the 
building should be not less than five feet wide; 
the walks to the out-buildings may be but two 
and one-half feet wide. The walks should be 
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preferably of concrete, gravel or broken stone; 
board or cinder walks are not as desirable. 
The curves in the walks should be gentle and 
direct, not abrupt and serpentine. 


BORDER OR SCREEN PLANTING 

School grounds of this size should be set 
apart or screened from the neighborhood by a 
border planting of trees, in order to secure 
privacy and shade. If there are any objec- 
tionable views outside the school grounds this 
is another reason for border or screen plant- 
ing. If there is a very desirable view in any 
direction, the border planting should be omit- 
ted at that point. In the absence of informa- 
tion on this matter, the plan suggests a border 
planting of trees on all sides except near the 
south approach. The trees may be set upon 
or within a few feet of the boundary line and, 
for most varieties, should be not less than 
thirty feet apart. The border planting of 
trees is reinforced by dense groups of shrub- 
bery at certain points which it is desirable to 
completely screen from the passer-by on the 
public road;.as the tennis and _ basket-ball 
courts, the girls’ out-building and the boys’ 
ball-ground. 


DIVISION OIF GROUNDS 


The boys’ and girls’ \playgrounds occupy 
about one and a half acres each. The basket- 
ball court in each, and the two tennis courts 
are desirable and inexpensive additions to 
play-ground equipment. The area devoted to 
school gardens, which are generally recognized 
as a very important adjunct to school work, 
especially in the lower grades, may be con- 
siderably increased on grounds of this size. 
The size of the individual gardens may vary 
with the age of the child, from five by ten 
feet to ten feet by twenty feet or over. The 
experiment plots should be a prominent fea- 
ture of every rural high school. They are, 
to some extent, an out-of-door laboratory for 
the pupils who are studying the prescribed 
text-book on agriculture, and should be used 
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to give a practical and experimental trend to 
a subject that is dry and profitless enough 
when taught from the book only. The grasses, 
grains and other crops commonly found on the 
farms of the community should be grown on 
these plots, and simple experiments in crop 
rotation, tillage and fertilizing conducted. 


DECORATIVE PLANTING 


Only the simplest and least expensive plant- 
ing is suggested here. This includes, first, 
twenty trees so distributed as to provide con- 
vcnient shade as well as ornamental effect; 
second, sixteen groups of shrubbery, mainly 
around the building and near the walks and 
drive, with four large groups screening the 
out-buildings; third, two flower beds, one of 
annual flowers in the center of the grass “run- 
around;” another, of perennial flowers, near 
the north approach. The shrubs are to be 
planted in irregular borders, the plants from 
three to four feet apart; and are never tc be 
clipped or sheared, but allowed to take their 
natural form. The flowers should be grouped 
in masses of one kind, not scattered, and wit! 
some regard for color harmony. The decora- 


‘ tive planting could be greatly extended to ad- 


vantage, if means permitted. The main fea- 
tures to observe are; hide the foundations of 
the building and cover the corners with shrub- 
bery; plant in the curves and inter-sections of 
walks and drives; preserve wide, open spaces 
of lawn, avoiding scattered planting. 


THE LAWN 


The lawn is the most important feature in 
the planting of school grounds. A special ef- 
fort should be made to get a good sod over 
all the area. The first requisite is an even con- 
tour and good drainage. If necessary, Te- 
grade the land, to give a gentle slope away 
from the building and to eliminate uneveness 
of surface, especially hollows in which water 
gathers. If making a new lawn the ground 
should first be plowed deeply, perhaps sub- 
soiled; and tile drainage is desirable some- 
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times. A heavy dressing of rotted (not fresh) 
manure should then be applied and disked 
into the soil. Manure is always best, but if it 
is not available, bone meal applied at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre is a fair substitute. 

An application of burnt lime at the rate of 
one ton per acre will usually be profitable. The 
land should then be fitted very thoroughly, 
finishing with the hand-rake, and a very heavy 
seeding of grass broadeasted by hand, and 
harrowed or raked in lightly, then rolled. 
Many kinds of grasses are used for lawns, but 
the most generally useful are Kentucky Blue- 
grass, RNedtop and White Clover. Mix equal 
parts of these and seed at the rate of two to 
three bushels per acre, or very much heavier 
than when seeding for hay. Rhode Island 
Bent and Creeping Bent are also desirable in a 
lawn. Seeding is best done from August 1st 
to September 15th, depending upon the lo- 
cality and the season; but it may also be done 
to advantage in very early spring, usually be- 
fore the first of April. Perennial weeds, es- 
pecially dock, dandelion and plantains, should 
be cut out the first season; annual weeds, as 
ragweed and mustard, will not bother if pre- 
vented from going to seed. 

If there is a poor or fairly good lawn al- 
ready established, and the contour is satis- 
factory so that it need not be regraded, the sur- 
face should be well scratched with an’ iron- 
tooth rake or spike-tooth harrow in February 
or March, and grass seed sown thickly. Then 
cover with a heavy dressing of rotted manure. 
This is the best treatment for old lawns, espe- 
cially for thin or bare places, and spots undcr 
trees where “moss” is coming in. Nearly all 
lawns need this way every 
year. Rotted manure is the best top dressing 
for lawns, but it need not be applied until 
February. and raked in two months later. A 
top dressing of 500 pounds of bone meal and 
200 pounds nitrate of soda per acre, applied 
just as the grass starts in spring, will give 
excellent results, 

The more a lawn is cut or clipped the better 
the bluegrass spreads and the sod thickens, 
and the faster weeds are crowded out. If not 


patching in 
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very long, leave all clippings on the lawn to 
mulch the grass roots. Stop clipping in Au- 
gust, and let the grass grow long into the win- 
ter. 
THE MATERIALS 
’ 

The plants selected for school grounds 
should be the kinds commonly grown in the 
neighborhood, and known to succeed without 
special care; it is not necessary or desirable to 
buy rare and expensive sorts from a nursery- 
man. Avoid the quick-growing, short-lived 
and cheap looking trees, as the willows and 
poplars. These may be planted among the 
more desirable kinds, for immediate effect, and 
cut out later; but they should never be used 
for permanent trees. Fruit trees, especially 
the common apple and the crab apple, are de- 
cidedly ornamental. Some of the border 
planting mey be of fruit trees, which will also 
be useful in class work. 

In rural cotamunities all of the trees and 
most, if not all, of the shrubs, may be dug 
from the woods and fields., That is the best 
way to spend Arbor Day. Trees from the wild 
do not usually grow as well the first two years 
as trees from a nursery, chiefly because the 
latter have 2 more compact root system; but 
with good care wild trees should do equally 
well in time. The selection. of plants is a local 
problem; the following lists include: only a 
few of the many sorts that have been found 
quite generally adapted for planting on school 
grounds. 

7rees.—Sugar maple, Norway maple, Amer- 
ican white elm, basswood or American linden, 
American sycamore, white oak, pine oak, Nor- 
way spruce, white spruce, white pine, com- 
mon apple, crab apple. 

Shrubs.—Red-twigged dogwood, Japanese 
quince, flowering currant, snowball, golden 
bell, (Forsythia), lilac, mock orange or 
syringa, panicled hydrangea, California 
privet, weigela, rose, hibiscus or althea, viber- 
num, dentzia, Tartarian honeysuckle, spiraea 
(three-lobed and Reevés). 

Perennial Flowers.——Larkspur, chrysanthe- 
mum, hollyhock, lemon lily, day lily, tiger 
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lily, dahlia, peony, ribbon grass, phlox, hya- 9 
cinth, tulip, crocus, daffodil, English daisy, 10 
myosotis or forget-me-not, columbine, iris, 11 
canna. 12 
Annual Flowers.—Marigold, petunia, nas- 13 
turtium, sweet pea, zinnia, ageratum, verbena, 14 
coleus, China aster, pansy, phlox, scarlet sage, 15 
cosmos, castor bean. 16 
Perennial Climbers.—Virginia creeper, pan- 17 
icled clematis, bittersweet, honeysuckle, hop, 
grape, Boston ivy, English ivy. Shrubs 
Annual Climbers.—Nasturtium, cypress 18 45 plants Red-twigged Dogwood 
vine, wild cucumber, morning glory, hyacinth 19 40 plants Japanese Quince 
bean. 20 20 plants Golden Bell 
THe cosT 21 18 plants Weigela 
22 15 plants Deutzia 
12 plants Snowball 
18 plants Syringa 
24 plants Lilac 
15 plants Reeves’ Spiraea 


plant Norway Spruce 
plants Apple (Winesap) 
plant Sugar Maple 
plants American Sycamore 
plant White Pine 

plants Basswood 

plant American Elm 
plant White Spruce 
plant Norway Maple 
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This will depend so much upon local con- 
ditions that no estimate is reliable. In most 
cases the greater part of the needed improve- 
ments may be secured by contributions of 
plants, seed and labor from the patrons of the 15 plants Rose (assorted varieties) 
school and through the efforts of the pupils 20 plants Privet (to be cut back 
themselves. This is the field of the School yearly) 

Leagues which are doing so much for school 29 20 plants Tartarian Honeysuckle 
improvement is Virginia. The best way is to "9 40 plants Privet : 
utilize home resources as far as possible. The 8i 10 plants Three-lobed Spiraea 
rural town is rare in Virginia which cannot 33} 45 plants Japanese Quince 
‘od rithin itsel arly all the necessar . ; : 
-ebnteag within itself we Y 34 40 plants California Privet 
items of school ground improvement. ‘This 5 96 wlinia “Tevteen bl 
work need not all be done at once. The prac- potas es a 
tical way is to first decide upon a general ; 
a : 36 Bed of annuals, ten kinds. 
plan of improvement, such as is suggested . . 
‘ : ’ a ae Bed of perennials, eight 
here, and then work toward it, having first kinds 
taken the precautions of committing the plan : 
‘ Climbers 
to paper, so that the efforts may be consistent 
through the series of years. Merely to illus- 
trate the method of making such a design, de- 
tails of the planting plan suggested for the 
Hamilton High School are here submitted. 
Trees 
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Twelve plants each Virginia 
Creeper and Panicled Ule- 
matis, for covering porch- 
es, and temporary lattice 
screens in front of out- 
buildings. 

14 plants Norway Maple Tf all the materials must be purchased, the 

16 plants American Elm cost of improving grounds of this size is so 

6 plants Sugar Maple large that it may discourage some schools. 
plants Sugar Maple But, if a definite plan is adopted, the work 
plants Basswood may be done a little at a time; and as has been 
plant White Oak pointed out, very good results can usually be 
plants White Spruce secured by using wild plants, especially such 
plants Norway Spruce common and beautiful trees as the maples, 
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oaks, pines, sycamore and basswood, the dog- 
woods (especially the red-twigged), vibur- 
names or haws, the thorn-apples, and sumac 
(the latter to be cut down to the ground every 
year) among the shrubs, and many of the 
common wild flowers which transplant read- 
_ ily and thrive under garden culture. 

The rural school needs more than the stingy 
acre commonly begrudged to it. It needs at 


least the five acres granted to the Hamilton 
school. These five acres may be made an im- 
portant aid to the class-room work as well as 
means of recreation and a source of pleasure 
and pride to the children and the community. 
They must be kept neat, though. No well- 
considered plan for tasteful planting can com- 
pensate for unkemptness; for neatness is the 
soul of beauty. 





PRIMARY LANGUAGE TRAINING 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


STORIES 


For written work, the same general direc- 
tion already given for oral work, as to length 
and character of story, may be observed. 


Stories for Reproduction.—Stories for re- 
producticn should be short, simple, and direct; 
otherwise the pupils will be unable to grasp 
thought to express in their own words. 


Be- 
fore reading the story to the pupils, see that 
every one is in the attitude of attention. One 
of the important objects in view in giving 
these exercises is to train pupils in the habit 
of attention, to cultivate the power to hear 
what is said as it is said. Hence it is better 
to select something easily remembered, and to 
read but once. Require truth-telling through- 
out the exercise. The expression may be the 
pupil’s own, but the thought must be that of 
the original, story. It is an import thing to 
be able to repeat a thing told us without alter- 
ing its meaning. A helpful exercise, in train- 
ing pupils to listen well, is that in which the 


teacher reads a short sentence and requires the 


pupil to repeat it verbatim. The sentences 
may be maxims, proverbs, lines of poetry, or 
be chosen from-some paragraph. If the pupils 
are not accustomed to these exercises, draw 
the story from them at first by a series of 
questions. Commend those who give the en- 
tire thought without question. They will soon 
be able to reproduce the story without such 
help. 

With pupils in the primary grades, oral re- 


production should come before the written. 
See that the pupils can tell the story well be- 
fore you ask them to write. The written work 
involves all that is included in the oral reci- 
tation, with the addition of the mechanical 
execution, which demands care and practice. 
“Proceed from the simple to the more diffi- 
cult.” 


Let some of the selections for written repro- 
duction be in verse. These should come after 
practice in prose. 


Keep a scrap-book where yon can collect 
newspaper items, anecdotes, suited to 
your language iessons. Be judicious, however, 
in selection. 

It is seldom convenient for the teacher to 
correct all the exercises of the pupils, though 
it is well to do it occasionally. A good plan 
is to correct one or two, with the help of the 
pupils, illustrating on the blackboard. The 
errors will be found to be in the same line, so 
that this method is quite as helpful as indi- 
vidual corrections, while it makes it possible 
to have these lessons more frequently. 

Keep a few main points in view while cor- 
recting. Use of capitals, punctuation, and the 
omission of unnecessary “ands” come first. If 
the early criticisms are confined to these, they 
will be more effective than if they covered 
more ground. 

Have new or difficult words occurring in the 
story, written on the blackboard for reference; 
for it is better for the pupils to copy correct 
forms than to invent incorrect ones. 








STORIES FOR COMBINATION OF LANGUAGE LESSON 
AND SPELLING LESSON 


In the ordinary written exercises, pupils use 
comparatively few words, and these are words 
of ordinary conversation. There are, however, 
many other words that are readily understood 
by the pupils when they are heard in conver- 
sation or seen in the books which they read. 
But such words are not sufficiently familiar to 
be used in conversation or in written work. 

The object should be to constantly enlarge 
the spoken and written vocabulary of the pu- 
pils. This can be effectively done by exercises 
in steries constructed by the pupil upon the 
plan of this combination work. 

The teacher should write upon the black- 
board a list of words in accord with the na- 
ture cf a story and the object set forth above. 
The written story must contain every word in 
the list. ‘ 

Ths performance, in addition to the spell- 
ing, end enlarging the spelling and writing 
vocabulary of the pupil, exercises such powers 
of the mind as imagination, taste, judgment, 
and discrimination. It stands out in contrast 
with the slight value to be derived by the pu- 
pil in the assignment of a topic to be hunted 
up in books, when, after reading himself full, 
he is te sit down and try to empty what he 
has gathered upon paper. Such a perfor- 
mance is simply a memory effort to reproduce 
what he has read, or else a poor paragraph- 
ing of the author he has dipped into. 


DICTATION 


The dictation exercise is one of the most im- 
portant helps in teaching language. Few 
teachers fully appreciate its value. Any kind 
of training or exercise to be valuable must 
key the mind to a high degree of tension. 
Dictation exercises, when properly conducted, 
will serve this purpose, and should occupy a 
large portion of the time given to written 
language work. 

For all grades the exercises should be short, 
and for the lower grades especially should this 
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be the case. A good plan, when the exercise 
embraces only thirty or forty words, is for the 
teacher to write it carefully upon the black- 
bard before school. Sufficient time should be 
given for the study of this exercise by the 
pupils for whom it has been prepared. Capi- 
tal letters. spelling, punctuation marks, etc., 
should receive the attention which their im- 
portance demands. Then the exercise on the 
blackboard is covered with the draw-curtain, 
and the teacher dictates it to the pupils as 
they write it upon their slates or tablets. This 
done, the teacher uncovers the exercise on the 
blackboard that the pupils may see it written 
correctly. Each one examines his own slate 
and reports his errors to the teacher, who 
stands at the blackboard and furnishes what- 
ever explanation is required. For five or six 
minutes every pupil will be interested in the 
work, and will be benefited in proportion to 
his interest. After the siates or tablets have 
been examined in this way, the exercise on the 
blackboard may be required to be written 
again from dictation. 

Another very valuable plan for conducting 
the exercise is for the teacher to read a para- 
graph from one of the reading books used in 
the school, and from a selection with which 
the pupils are already familiar. Now the 
teacher reads it a second time, a sentence or a 
piece of a sentence at a time. The pupils, 
having slate and pencil, or. pencil and tab- 
let, write as the teacher dictates. They have 
been instructed to use their judgment in re- 
gard to capitals, punctuation, quotations, etc. 
When the paragraphs is thus dictated, then 
each pupil takes his book and corrects jis 
mistakes from it. 

Dictation involves a great deal in exercising 
so many of the pupil’s mental powers. The 
senses that are brought into play are hearing, 
sight, the movement of the hand; while at- 
tention, observation, memory, imagination, 
judgment, reason, and will are actively en- 
gaged. The hand is trained to keep up with 
the memory in expressing the ideas as they 
flow through the mind, the ear must catch the 
sound, while the memory keeps them in place 
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ready for use as the fingers jot them down; 
the imagination, judgment, and reasons are 
vigorously at work deciding where one sen- 
tence begins and another ends, while the will 
holds the mind to the subject in hand. 

Dictation exercises show connected or rela- 
ted sentences, and the careful attention the 
pupil is obliged to give to this class of work 
begets in him the very habit that is so neces- 
sary to his future progress in written language. 
To read to pupils a sentence or part of sen- 
tence at a time, the writer must think how he 
will write it, and then the act of comparing 
his own effort with the work from which the 
extract was read, forces him into the habit of 
seeing the logical connection of sentences, and 
this passes over into the habit of logical think- 
ing and logical writing. Spelling, punctua- 
tion, a taste and feeling for all the elements 
involved in good literary composition, and 
without which no good writing is possible, 
all force themselves into and become a part of 
the mental fibre of the pupil. Much practice 
in this kind of composition will give the pupil 
a correct idea of what good writing is, and 
thus almost imperceptibly a good style is ac- 
quired. 

Dictation exercises are not designed, of 
course, to supersede entirely what is called 
original composition, or other formal language 
work. They will always lack the stimulus of 
original thought. They are especially helpful, 
however, in preparing the pupil for the 
mechanical work of composition, and should 
never be neglected. 


A STUDY OF THE MENTAL OPERATIONS OF THE 
PUPILS INVOLVED IN DICTATION AS 
A LANGUAGE EXERCISE 


I 


1. Sense perception through hearing and 
sight. 

2. Revival of images and concepts previous- 
ly associated with the separate and individual 
words dictated. 

3. Ideas received through sense percepts, 
and these ideas held in relation (thoughts) 
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in the process of combining dictated words 


into sentences. 
4. Judgment exercised in the process of rea- 
soning as to where one sentence begins and 


another ends. 


II. 


Conclusions from the study of items 1, 2, 
8, and 4 of above: 

1. The mental operations involved are com- 
plex and many-sided. 

2. Attention is active in getting and keeping 
in memory sense. perceptions; and the imagi- 
nation in observing their proper relations in 
the order of thought as the fingers jot them 
down. 

3. Judgment and reason are active in the de- 
termining process of combining words into 
sentences, and sentences into paragraphs. 

4. The will is active in holding the mental 
operations involved in proper balance for the 
performance of the subject in hand. 

5. The sensibilities will be active in propor- 
tion to the ideal relation of sympathetic har- 
mony between teacher and pupil, and the wis- 
dom exercised in the selection of the dictation 
lesson. 


QUOTATIONS, OR MEMORY GEMS 


Let the quotation for the day be written 
upon the blackboards before school, to be read 
aloud by the pupils after the morning exer- 
cises. Give a short time to the study of the 
selection. If necessary, speak of the author, 
the meaning of the lines, and any figure of 
speech that may occur in them. Do not preach 
to the pupils, however, but let the quotation 
of itself sink into the consciousness of the 
learner, and bear its message and fruit in 
proper season. 

Encourage older pupils to copy the quosa- 
tions, as well as to commit them to memory. 
This will stimulate them to add selections 
found in their own reading. Let them find 
quotations for the school occasionally. They. 
will doubly appreciate a good thought which 
they have fonnd themselves, and handed on 
for the benefit of others. 
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Use the quotations frequently, to fix them 
in the minds of the pupils. Their value to 
them is in the future as well as the present 
good resulting from them; repetition will 
make memory more certain. If any fail at an 
attempt to repeat, do not affix a penalty; for 
such thoughts are not most helpful when as- 
sociated in memory with punishment. 

It is well for the pupils to learn a standard 
poem occasionally, instead of detached quota- 
tions. 

Some poems well adapted to concert recita- 
tion are: 

3arefoot Boy, and selections from Snow 
Bound, by Whitter. 

Planting of the Apple Tree, Lines to a Wa- 
ter Fowl, The Fringed Gentian, by Bryant. 
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Psalm of Life, The Builders, Ladder of St. 
Augustine, The Children’s Hour, by Longfel- 
low. 

The Chambered Nautilus, by O. W. Holmes. 

Each and All, The Mountain and the Squir- 
rel, by Emerson. 

Step by Step, by Holland. 

One by One, Maximus, by Adelaide Proc- 
tor. 

These are only suggestive, and must be ex- 
tended, of course, by the teacher. 

In the higher grades, devote a school term 

ecasionally to the study of some one poet. 
Let the quotations be chosen from his writings, 


and some of the supplementary reading as 


well. Talk of his life, home, friends. Mak? 
him seem a reality, not a myth, to the pupils. 





FIRST PRIZE ESSAY—INTERIOR EQUIPMENT ef SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


L. J. HEATWOLE, Dale Enterprise, Va. 
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The twentieth century school ‘building, when 
completed by the contractor and turned over 
to the school board, is as far from being ready 
for its living occupants as is the machine shop 
without its lathes and forges; the factory with- 
out its saws and hammers, or the department 
store without its shelves and counters. 


Though the school building has its vestibule 
and cloak-rooms, its spacious halls and depart- 
ment rooms all brought to a marvel of finish 
and completeness—as shown in their smoothly 
laid double floors, their sky-blue ceilings and 
snow-white walls—along with all the other de- 
tails in color scheme for the doors, windows, 
wainscoating and mouldings—to harmonize 
with the proper degree of light and shade 
needed for school work: yet, as an abiding 
place during six hours in the day and five days 
in the week for the pulsing, throbbing, bound- 
ing. life as found in children and young peo- 
ple, such a building becomes a comparative 
blank, in the absence of the numerous articles 
of furniture and furnishings that go to make 
up its interior equipment. 

In short, the school building, whether it be 
of single or many-room capacity; that it may 
become the little world of life and interest it 
is designed to be—where janitor, superinten- 
dent, teachers and pupils may all find an ideal 
home of joy and comfort during the hours of 
study—needs to be supplied with every possi- 
ble detail of equipment that fully establishes 
its identity as an institution of learning. 
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Taking a church edifice for illustration, it 
is easily seen how its interior equipment es- 
tablishes its own peculiar sanctity and identity 
as a place of worship. Reasoning from this 
basic principle we find some striking parallels 
in which the interior equipment of a school 
building suggests an equal degree of sanctity 
as that found in a church. Instead of pews 
for the church, we have desks for the school- 
room; for the pulpit in the church, we have 
the teacher’s desk in school, and for the chan- 
cel in onc we have the recitation seat in the 
other—the former being occupied one day in 
seven, and the latter five days in seven, would 
at once suggest for the school the need for a 
far more durable equipment for its interior 
than that which is usually provided for the 
church. 

The first item for interior school equipment 
naturally calls for— 


FURNITURE 


Only combination adjustable desks of the 
latest improved pattern should find place in 
the present day school building. Primary and 
intermediate rooms may have double desks 
with reversible seat that can be adjusted to a 
height and slant that insures the comfort of 
each child that occupies them. For higher 
grades of pupils, single desks with reversible 
seat may be provided. Desks, whether single 
or double, should be arranged in straight lines 
across the room and placed so as to front to- 
ward the teacher’s desk. Sufficient space must 
be left between to allow for each pupil at least 
fifteen square feet of floor room. 

Two or more recitation seats, eight to 
twelve feet long with six adjustable chairs, 
should have place not far away from the teach- 
er’s desk. This latter piece of furniture, to 
be of the greatest service to the user, should 
have a course of drawers to the right, and a 
double row of pigeon holes across the front, 
but should not be too high to obstruct any 
part of his view over the school while seated 
in the cushioned and castered revolving office 
chair behind it. The up-to-date teacher’s desk 
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needs to be of sufficient length to afford room 
at the right end for a twelve-inch mounted 
globe, an] at the left end for a large urn, of 
corresponding height in which flowers may be 
kept fresh and blooming through a daily sup- 
ply contributed by the pupils. 


BLACKBOARDS 


Of these, none but the best and latest manu- 
facture should be used in the modern school- 
room. Other shades of color besides black— 
principally that of green—have in late years 
been introduced. The proper position for all 
blackboard surfaces is on the walls opposite to 
the sides of the building from which the light 
enters. The necessary adjuncts to a black- 
board are the trough that appears at its lower 
margin for holding crayon, rulers and erasers, 
and at its upper margin, the racks or row of 
pegs for supporting noiseless pointers, crayon 
compass and adjustable liners. 

Apropos to the elaborate arrangement and 
selection of material, along with the durabil- 
ity and fine finish now appearing in all school 
furniture; the moral character, the personal 
deportment and personal attire, as to neatness 
and cleanliness, on the part of teacher and 
pupils, should at all times be in full har- 
mony with the sanctity of such surroundings. 


WALL DECORATION 


The snow-white walls of the schoolroom 
need to be bordered around the lower margin 
by a neatly paneled forty-inch high wainscot; 
while each wivdow sill should have sufficient 
width to bear one or more flower pots, in which 
plant life may be encouraged under the care 
and oversight of pupils. 

A full complement of mathematical, botani- 
cal, anatomical and historical charts, together 
with geographical and classical wall maps ad- 
justed to roller cabinets, always find place on 
the walls of every properly-equipped school- 
room. There should also appear at conspicu- 
ous places on its walls, a well-selected assort- 
ment of pictures representing ancient and 
modern architecture, as well as of present day 
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life among people in different countries of the 
world. Portraits of such of the world’s great 
men who have risen from the humbler walks 
of life to great achievement in classical and 
national history often act as an incentive and 
stimulant to the mind of the pupil, as they 
hang before him on the schoolroom wall. 

A standard wall clock should be mm such po- 
sition that every pupil, at a front glance may 
observe the time of day: while an alarm bell 
that automatically announces the close of each 
recitation period, should be a part of, or made 
to act conjointly with its mechanism. 


LIGHT 


This should enter the schoolroom by way 
of block or twin windows where the sash is 
adjusted to weights and rollers. These need to 
be protected from without by wire guards, and 
from within by green or brown-colored ad- 
justable Venetian blinds. All windows for 
schoolroom purposes should be so located to 
admit at certain hours—when the room is un- 
occupied—a full flow of sunlight. 

All direct lines of light should come to the 
student from his right or rear; but where this 
much desired result is not obtained, eye shades 
may be worn by such pupils who may not 
readily overcome the discomfort arising from 
the flare of a front or side light. 


HEAT 


The heat-producing plant for the school- 
room may be’installed by means of a five or six- 
foot heating stove placed nearest the side of 
the room where the prevailing winds strike 
the outside walls. Such a stove needs for the 
top, a double section drum, and about its sides, 
_ a sheet-iron jacket for extra radiation and 
even distribution of heat about the room. 

That this heat be not too dry, or the supply 
of fresh air from without too limited for easy 
breathing, moisture may be obtained by the 
boiling of water in a vessel kept on top of the 
stove, while a steady influx of cold air from 
without the building is maintained through 
the fresh air duct communicating with the ven- 
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tilating mat placed immediately under the 
stove. 

For larger buildings containing the various 
departments of a graded or high school; an 
up-to-date furnace is installed in the base- 
ment, with combined smoke and foul air pipes 
connecting with the outside—along with the 
other system of pipes for distributing to each 
room the amount and kind of vaporized heat 
needed for the hourly comfort of teachers 
and pupils. Damper slides in the registers 
can be so operated as to maintain a tempera- 
ture that should vary only from sixty-five to 
seventy degrees as indicated by a standard 
long-distance thermometer located at a point 
about five feet above the schoolroom floor. 


VENTILATION 


That the air throughout the school-building 
may be kept in free circulation, a rapidly re- 
volving ventilating fan is occasionally in oper- 
ation in each room. This ingenious little ma- 
chine is well-calculated to create quickly, a 
feeling of life and freshness to all occupants of 
the study-room. However, where it is absent, 
air may be kept in circulation by opening cold 
air registers by the wall near the floor, and 
by lowering the upper window-sash a few 
inches from the top. The latter allows the 
foul, vitiated air to escape, while the former 
admits the clean, sweet air from without to 
take its place. 


SANITATION 


The automatic disinfectant machine is in- 
troduced into schoolrooms for deodorizing the 
air, and for bringing about the condition that 
removes the danger of speading contagious 
diseases among children while at school. 

Where water communication under pressure 
is available, sanitary drinking fountains are 
placed at the convenience of all pupils. The 
water hese with its accompaniment of scrub 
brooms, mop sticks, floor brushes and feather 
dusters need to be at the daily disposal of the 
janitor. Combination foot brush and scraper 
are placed outside, and reversible wire mats in- 
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side of all entrance doors to insure clean shoe 
soles for all who come from without. 

Floor dressing applied occasionally with a 
patent oiler serves as a health protector, as 
well as a valuable absorbent for allaying dust 
and the disease germs that are usually spread 
by dust particles. 

Dustless crayon and dustless erasers must 
be used in connection with all blackboard work 
to insure a pure, clean atmosphere for the 
schoolroom. Toilet rooms, wash rooms, water 
hydrants, basins and towels, are all treated 
from a sanitary point of view in the modern 
and up-to-date school building. 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


Ample provision for fire escape should be 
made for all school buildings of more than 
one story, while at the same time, every room, 
whether in first or second story, should be pro- 
vided with one or more bottles of the most 
reliable hand fire extinguisher. 

Schoolroom doors should be hung so as to 
open outward, or to open and close automati- 
cally inward and outward. 

Every up-to-date school, though it be of but 
single-room capacity, has a library in some 
form, where standard literature is kept for 
use as supplementary reading by pupils in 
connection with the regular text-book course. 
“These may be kept in a spacious book case 
placed at some convenient point by the wall, 
or in smaller revolving cases located at con- 
venient points about the interior of the room. 

Sectional book stands, that are detachable 
like the Viking, dictionary holders, pencil 
‘sharpeners and eraser cleaners, each in their 
peculiar way form an indispensable adjunct 
to the general list of items for the interior 
‘equipment of school buildings. 

For assembly room gatherings, all vacant 
‘space not otherwise occupied, may be utilized 
by the placing of student’s chairs in semi- 
-circle tiers and courses one behind the other. 
Such chairs may be with or without tablet 
arm. 

Settees, portable and folding chairs are also 
) provided for halls, library and principal’s of- 
‘fice. 
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Hat racks, cloak hooks, lunch box shelves 
and umbrella stands are necessary features for 
vestibule and cloak rooms. 

Vertical or horizontal rolling partitions for 
dividing recitation rooms, hallways and cloak 
rooms form a valuable part of the interior 
equipment of a school house. 

City high schools and some of the larger 
graded schools have separate departments for 
kindergarten, manual training and general 
laboratory courses. In the first, small tables, 
benches, chairs, numeral frames, blocks and 
object lesson charts figure as a special equip- 
ment. 

In the second, whittling trays, sloyd benches, 
with their fifty or more items on the tool list, 
comprise a general outfit. 

In the last mentioned department appear 
the numerous cabinet cases, with glass front 
that are used for careful storing ot specimens 
representing natural history, scientific re- 
search, and such apparatus as is necessary for 
demonstrating the principles of chemistry and 
natural science in general. 





Knowledge is Wisdom 


Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have ofttimes no Knowledge 
dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men. 

Wisdom in minds attentive to théir own. 

Knowledge—a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its 
place— 

Does but encumber whom it seeks to enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much ; 

Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

—William Cowper. 


connection. 





The Journal wishes all its Readers 


a Merry Christmas 
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FROM JENKINS’S INSTITUTE 


Should a child be kept in after school when 
there is only one session a day? 

This depends upon the age of the child, and 
the offence committed. If the offence be the 
missing ef a lesson, and the keeping in be a 
punishment, it is doubtful whether detention 
for the offence is ever justified. If the pupil 
be detained by a teacher in order to have one 
of those heart to heart talks so necessary in 
matters of misconduct, the fact that one ses- 
sion had been held, should have no bearing 
on the case. ‘The question is, is it an of- 
fence which the teacher should take up pri- 
vately with the child while the matter is fresh 
in mind, or is the offence one which should be 
allowed to stand giving the child and the 
teacher time to think the matter over. Such 
are the considerations which should actuate 
the teacher in such a contingency. 

If the ctfence be for the missing of some les- 
son, then the keeping in should not be as a 
punishment, but if the failure of the child 
is due to inability to understand, and the ex- 
planation can be made in ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then it is best to make the explanation 
while the matter is fresh in the mind of the 
child. 

Note.—A one-day session is a term used in 
cities to mean that the hour recess at noon is 
abolished, and the children dismissed for good 
at 1:15 or 1:30. This is done when it is rain- 
ing too hard at 12 o’clock for children to go 
home or to play out-of-doors. In this case two 
short indoor recesses (15 minutes) are given 
during the day. 

* oS oe 

About how many hours after supper should 
a child of twelve years (in seventh grade) de- 
vote to home work? 

T do not think that children in first and sec- 
ond grades (average age seven and eight) 
should give any time to school work outside 
of the school room. Every bit of the work in 
these grades should be teaching by a trained 
tercher. No independent study outside of the 
schoolroom should be required. I do not mean 
that there are not mothers with such normal 
training as to be of much great assistance to 


the teacher in her work, but these cases are 
few. Even where the mother has proper nor- 
mal training, it generally happens that the 
mother shows the child one way which the 
child believes is the only right way and when 
the teacher shows the class another way 
equally correct the child is confused and the 
parent, all too often, holds to her way of do- 
ing things. “There is no royal road to learn- 
ing.” 


In the third grade, one lesson which may 


.take twenty minutes to prepare may be re- 


quired to be prepared at home, but the teacher 
must have gone over this lesson with the child 
until he understands perfectly what is ex- 
pected of him in the preparation of the lesson. 

In the fourth grade, one or two lessons may 
be prepared at home, provided that the work 
can be done by the child in thirty minutes. 
The child is now only ten years of age, and in 
the assignment of the lesson the teacher must 
see to it, that the child knows what to study, 
and how to study without assistance at home. 

In the fifth grade, average age eleven, one 
hour of home work may be required, but still 
the careful assignment of the lesson, so that 
the child may know definitely what is re- 
quired of him, is necessary. 

Tn the sixth and seventh, average age twelve 
and thirteen, ene hour and a half may be ex- 
pected of the pupil, but still the teacher must 
have studied the lesson with the child before 
he is expected to study alone. 


In the high school, two hours of outside 
work may be expected of the pupil. 

This is in my judgment what should be re- 
quired of the average child. I realize that a 
few will be able to do the work of the class in 
less time than that given, and that some will 
have to put more time on the work in order to 
“keep up.” 

I am fully aware of the arguments made 
for no study at home as well as the more rigid 
demands of those who insist that a child must 
be able to attack and conquer the text inde- 
pendently. 

Wiis A. Jenxrs, Superintendent. 
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MOTHER HOLLY. 


Quietly. q 
; f : 
t 
Moth-er Hol -lys come to town, She hascome to town - oh! 
How the feath-ers flut-ter down! Filit and flut-ter down - oh! 
. 


All theair is  filld with down, Light and feath-ry 
Dress-ing all the dust-y town . In a love- ly, 





She is pluck-ing geese I know, But most peo- ple call it snow. Oh 
Twink-ling twirl-ing, in the air, Shap-ing beau-ty ev - ery-where. Oh 


Sa ee 
? 





{By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co. Chicago] 





Lilts and Lyrics. Riley and Gaynor. Price $1.00 
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With spirit. 


ho! the snow! the shin-ingsnow!The snow is whirl-ing down - oh! 
ho! thesnow! the shin-ingsnow!The snow is whirl-ing down - oh! 


iii 3 


Wel- come, wel-come Moth-er  Hol-ly!pluck-ing geese is rath - er 


Pa 





With spirit. 


jol-ly, jol-ly,jol- ly. Hey - hol! Hey -_ ho! Hip-hey-ho! The 


shin-ing snow! Hey - ho! Hey - ho!  Hip-hey-ho! the snow! 
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BEAUTIFYING OUR SCHOOLS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 














These attractive young people are pupils in vhe- 
North Staunton High School, Halifax county. They 
are members of the Domestic Science Club, organ- 
ized by Miss Agnew, of the School League, and 


they have determined to lead the rest of the pupils 
in the work of beautifying their school grounds. 
Some of the schools are organizing Junior Leagues. 
Why not have one in your school? 


If children are daity surrounded by those 
influences that elevate them, that make them 
‘clean and well ordered, that make them love 
flowers and pictures and proper decorations, 
they at last reach that degree of culture where 
nothing else will please them. When they 
grow up and have homes of their own they 
will have them clean, neat, bright with pic- 
tures and fringed with shade trees and flowers. 
—Henry, Sabin. 


es OM 


“ 


The pupils of the Charlotte High School 
have recently donated to their school the fol- 
lowing list of pictures: 


ee I bP esec sss chs vateee’ Watts. 
A Stern and Rock Bound Coast....Gay. 
gM sa aT in aire als Blinks. 
SS eT Sere eee Landseer. 
A Halt in the Oasis.......... Schrever. 
a ae ea Bonheur. 
SY bas ck x pasedtguvdas Millet. 
Sistine Madonna............... Raphael. 


This is a well selected list. The pictures are 
the large size (22x28) Perry Pictures. They 
cost $5.50 and the frames cost $15. Principal 
A. L. Lincoln informs us that the pupils raised 
this money by giving and soliciting dimes. 


Why not get your class to give a picture to 
the room as a Christmas gift? You can in- 
terest the pupils in this I am sure. Have one 
of the children bring a toy bank from home, 
and have the pupils bring pennies and nickels 
occasionally. Have the picture on hand for 
the entertainment preceding the Christmas 
holiday and be sure to have some of the par- 
ents present. You can get a picture for two 
dollars. 

es 

The larger girls of the Amelia High School 
have recently donated to their school three 
handsomely framed pictures. Our friend, J. 
D. Harris, who has charge of this fine new 
school, is doing a great work. 

st SS 

Just a word of praise to the teacher of the 
one-room school. We have praised the city 
teacher; we have glorified the work of the 
consolidated school. How lonely and _insig- 
nificant our friend in the little rural school 
must feel these days. And yet, the larger 
number of our teachers work in just such 
schools and here the majority of the children 
of the State get all their schooling. All honor 
to this teacher, who works without praise and 
who must look to her own conscience for her 
rewards. Back in my childhood days I at- 






— 
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tended a one-room school. Two of the teach- 
ers I had there live in my memory to this day. 
One was a woman past middle age, the other 
a bright young girl just out of the high school. 
Neither had much professional training; they 
were just such teachers as the learned educa- 
tors make light of. Yet, they influenced my 
life for good; they loom up in past along with 
a select few that are a blessing and a benedic- 
tion to me in all my ways. Yes, there are good 
teachers in the little out of the way schools. 
After all the teachers’ problem is the same, 
whether the work be done in city or country, 
in the high school or in the grades. Do you 
happen to teach just a few boys and girls in 
one of our neglected rural schools? If so, de- 


LETTERS SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS BEING DONE 


Mr. J. H. Binford, 
Richmond, Va. 
My Dear Sir: 

We are taking great pleasure in improving our 
grounds. We hope in the near future to have a 
park front which will make a suitable foreground 
to our new school building. 

The money outlay, which was assumed by our 
Mother’s Club was but five or six dollars—for the 
public spirited friends and patrons of the school 
helped, in one way and another, until little money 
was required. 

What has been done would have cost several 
times as much had we been obliged to pay for 
it all, but in ovr neighborhood, the school is dis- 
tinctly ‘‘our school,” and every one feels a per- 
sonal interest in it. We are realizing how much 
can be accomplished when many lend a hand. 

Very truly yours, 


ELIZABETH QUINBY, 
Principal Highland Park School, Henrico Co. 








Yes, this is a Virginia school; and they are act- 
ually at work improving the grounds. The older 
boys are cleaning up the yard while a team from 
one of the neighboring farmers is plowing. Next 
spring grass seed will be sown. How about the 


termine that you will make a success of it. In- 
terest the grown people in your work, organize 
a league, get a small library, make your school- 
room neat and attractive. We have seen a 
few really attractive one-room schools in Vir- 
ginia. What about yours? We wish to pub- 
lish each month one or two short cheerful let- 
ters from one-room teachers. Tell us why you 
like your work, what you are doing to beautify 
vour schools. 








Will you not - 


grounds surrounding your school? 
get your league or some of the friends of the 
school to come some day in December and plow 
and harrow the ground so that next spring the 
boys may put in the grass seed? 


Appomattox, Va., Nov. 1, 1910. 
Mr. J. H. Binford, 
Richmond, Va. 
My Dear Sir: 

You ask right much and it is hard to say how 
it all was done. First, my pupils are largely re- 
sponsible for the grounds. I got the county road 
mules to do several days work for me by being 
tactful with the road supervisor. Donations were 
given by nursery men, but not enough to finish 
the work. We had some entertainments, and 
bought a valuable piano, 500 book library, and I 
have begged from various sources. The pupils 
have worked on the privet hedge. I have inter- 
ested the cement people who have promised to give 
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us cement, but the cement that has been purchased 
was bought by county funds. The Norfolk and 
Western Railway gave right much. I am still beg- 
ging. I have begged about $800 worth from vari- 
Ous sources. I have a gas range, two sewing ma- 
chines, gas engine, three sets of tools, blacksmith 
set of tools, incubator, cream separator, 200 rods 
of fencing, printing press, cement machine, clock, 
lawn mower, and other things. 

I hope you may be able to drop in on us next 
spring, as the frost has injured some of our plants 
at present, and they will not be specially pretty 
again till next spring. 

Sincerely, 
Linpsay CRAWLEY, 
Principal. 





WHAT THE LEAGUES ARE DOING 


Caroline county is one of the leaders in the 
league work. Supt. John Washington has al- 
ways taken a lively interest in the school 
league and the organizations in his division 
have done a remarkable work. One distinc- 
tive feature of the work in Caroline is a county 
association composed of all the leagues. This 
county organization holds two meetings a 
year. From a report forwarded by Supt. 
Washington we give the following brief ac- 
counts of several of his leagues just as a sam- 
ple of what is being done in Caroline. 

Sparta League.—Organized in 1908. One 
member gave four acres of ground and the 
league erected a building costing $3,500. In 
1908 wood was furnished, a library procured 
also a large school bell and a flag. The yard 
was graded. 

Bowling Green League.—Spent $43.00 on 
grounds, rented a room for an overflow class, 
repaired building. 


house. 
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Shuman’s League.—Raised $214.00 for new 
building, and purchased an organ. 

Liberty League.—Bought 24 new desks and 
two teachers’ tables, a Bible and song books, 
organ, and new books for library. Have re- 
cently purchased an organ. Built an out- 
Set out shade trees, 


se 


The league of Charlotte Court House reor- 
ganized for the year on October 21. A large 
crowd was present and much enthusiasm was 
manifested. 

FF 


The Tubeville League held a large meeting 
on October 28. Gov. Mann, Superintendent 
Eggleston and others delivered addresses. 

During the past month leagues have been 
organized at the Catawba High School, T. 
Martin DeShazo principal, and also at North 
Staunton, A. R. Plank, principal. 


se 


We have an enquiry concerning the organi- 
zation of a league from Mrs. R. G. Matheson; 
but no address was given. Will some teacher 
furnish us the correct address? 


es 


Quite a number of one-room teachers are 
organizing leagues. 


ss 


Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 920 West Grace Street, 
Richmond, Va., is Director of Leagues. Write 
to her for suggestions and advice. 





THE BEST TEACHERS FOR THE COUNTRY 


JESSIE FIELD 


Yes, country people can have the best teach- 
ers—just as they can have the best homes, the 
most beautiful surroundings, the greatest 
comforts—if they only think they can. 

Country people can get the very best teach- 
ers in our land into their schools. I had not 
been among the country schools of Page 


county long watching the work of the teachers 
who failed and teachers who succeeded, until 
I discovered that there were certain qualifica- 
tions that every teacher must possess to be 
truly fitted to teach a country school. She 


must have the strong scholarship, the pleasing 
personality, the ability to teacn which all 
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teachers must have. But, in addition to these 
common qualifications, it is absolutcly neces- 
sary that she have three other strong points. 

First, she must understand all ages of chil- 
dren. In town she may work only with the 
little ones, and be a primary teacher, or she 
may be fitted by nature especially for tha 
grammar grades—but in the country, by 
training and by native ability, she must be 
able to do well for all grades. She must be a 
general indeed. 

In the second place, she must be a leader— 
not only a leader of children, but a leader in 


the community life. The Country Life Com-' 


mission found this to be one of the greatest 
weaknesses in country life to-day—the need 
for leadership. Who can better fill this need 
than the country school teacher? And where 
is there a better community centre than the 
building that belongs to every one in the dis- 
trict—the country school house? But, most 
important and necessary of all, she must really 
love the country and see the great possibilities 
for its development. She must be in touch 
with the spirit of the great movement that is 
being made for “Good farming; clear think- 
ing; right living.” 

This, then, was the problem: Given 128 rural 
schools in this county, to secure for them an 
equal number of teachers of strong scholar- 
ship, personal fitness, ability to teach all 
grades, qualities of leadership, and a love for 
and understanding of the country. There 
were some teachers in the county who had 
these qualifications. I decided that I must 
work through them and through their schools 
to show the people and to show other teachers 
what the country school might mean, to the 
country community. 

So in the spring of 1906 I called in to my 
office twelve of the strongest teachers in the 
county. Professor P. G. Holden, from the 
extensive department of the State Agricul- 
tural College, met with us, and together we 
talked over plans for bringing the country 
schools into closer touch with the life of the 
country. I remember well how earnestly Mr. 
Holden talked, with some cornstalks and some 
corn on the table in front of him. The teach- 


ers went back to their schools enthusiastic and 
in earnest. 

That summer at our county institute an af- 
ternoon was given to country school problems 
especially. Again Mr. Holden was with us, 
and a number of the most progressive farm- 
ers of the county. At this time the twelve 
teachers reported what they had done in their 
schools—not theories, but facts. One teacher 
said: “Some of my boys that wouldn't go 
across the road to get a song-book went three 
miles in the snow one night to get some saw- 
dust for a germination-box.” Another re- 
ported: “When we got to work in our school, 
we soon had all the fathers in the district down 
to the schoolhouse, and it helped our school in 
many ways.” And so the enthusiasm spread 
throughout the county. 

A voluntary organization of country school 
teachers was formed to study the problems 
peculiar to the country school and to come 
into closer touch with country life. Once a 
month during the school year these teachers 
meet together in convenient points and study 
and discuss the problems of the farm and the 
school. 

One day last winter I drove into a country 
home in the south part of the county, and had 
hardly stepped over the threshold when the 
telephone rang, and I found that I was want- 
ed—I wonder sometimes how they always 
know where I am. I found that it was a 
teacher from one of the north townships call- 
ing me to see if I wouldn’t come up there the 
next afternoon. She said that the teachers 
who belonged to the club in that township had 
invited the directors and their wives and the 
school officers to come in and meet with them 
at their regular monthly meeting. 

Well, the roads were drifted full of snow, 
and the place of the meeting was sixteen miles 
from the place where I was, but I did want 
to have a chance in helping on that meet- 
ing, for this was one of the townships where 
we had been trying very hard to give the boys 
and girls a better chance than they had in 
their schools. So I started early the next 
morning and drove up there. 

The meeting was called for half-past two. 
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The teacher had taught that day without re- 
cess and with a short noon so that they could 
get all the work in. One teacher walked four 
miles to get to the central school where we 
met. But it was worth while. First the 
teachers conducted their regular meeting, dis- 
cussed and reported on some work they had 
been looking up in regard to alfalfa, and also 
the difficult kinds of harmful weeds in the 
township and how to exterminate them. The 
directors were very much interested, and gave 
many helpful and practical ideas. Then the 
discussion drifted to the needs of the schools 
of the township, and as a result of that talk the 
township lengthened the school year, increased 
the teachers’ salaries, and added materially to 
the schoo! equipment. After the discussion was 
over, there was a social half-hour, with coffee 
and cake served by the teachers. 

I have yet to find a district that will not 
gladly pay well for a teacher when they realize 
what she can make their school worth to them. 
Four years ago a teacher who was fitted for 
-country school work took a school just a mile 
from our county seat. The school was small; 
many of the patrons were sending their chil- 
dren to town school. They had changed 
teachers about every term, the wages were low, 
the property run down, the school poorly 
graded, and, in a word, no one seemed to 
care for the school. Gradually I saw that 
school transformed, and this transformation 
reached out into the district, too. To-day 
there is not a stronger school in the county. 
They still have the same teacher, and are pay- 
ing her $55 a month. The people believe in 
their school. Last Arbor Day they all came 
in with well-filled baskets, surprised the 
teacher, and worked all day helping fix up 
the schoolhouse and grounds. 

The teachers in this county to whom the 
people are paying good wages are, without 
exception, those who are working along the 
line of country school improvement in the 
teacher’s club. We have one teacher receiving 
$65; two receiving $60; a number receiving 
$55 and $50. And I am sure that these 
teachers are giving far more value received 
for the money than are those teachers who 
are receiving $40 a month. 
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We are trying to keep our teachers in the 
same schools long enough really to accomplish 
something for the school and the district. 
‘Every year has seen a decided increase in the 
tenure of office. We have one teacher in our 
county—a wonderfully strong teacher—who 
has been teaching in the same country school 
for twenty-two years. Many times she has 
been offered other positions, but her district 
appreciates her work so much that she has 
preferred to remain and so become a real in- 
fluence there. 

It is the greatest pride of Page county’s 
schools that six of her county school teachers 
who were offered grade positions refused them 
to remain in their country schools. Why? 
Because they believe in the country and be- 
cause country people believe in them and can 
afford to pay them as much as they would 
get in town. We are glad to honor success- 
ful, re-elected principal of a graded school, 
who accepted, instead, for this year a country 
school, where she now rules and reigns su- 
preme in the hearts of both pupils and pa- 
trons—a greater teacher than whom there is 
none in Page county. 

We believe that we have learned how to ap- 
preciate better the loyal and conscientious 
work of our teachers here. We have tried to 
quit using that time-worn phrase when asked 
about the teacher’s work, “Well, I haven’t 
heard any complaint yet,” and the spirit that 
goes with it. 

This year our county farmers’ institute of- 
fered $25 in prizes to the teachers ‘writing the 
best articles on the subject, “How Can We 
Make Country Schools Worth More to Coun- 
try People.”—In Farm and Fireside, Aug. 25. 


Santa Claus in the Kindergarten 


LUCY S. COLEMAN 


A Boston female has recently launched her- 
self into fame by the announcement that 
“Santa Claus must go!” suggesting that in 
his place be set up a figure like Benjamin 
Franklin or Abraham Lincoln. We wonder 








what either of the above great and good men 
have done to deserve this inglorious glorifica- 
tion! We also would be glad to remind the 
aforesaid lady from the Hub of the individual 
in history who burned the world-wonder, the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, in order that his 
name might be immortalized and of the irony 
of the world-order which had preserved the 
deed and its motive and lost the inglorious 
name of the doer. 

Seriously, this is but another peep from the 
increasing chorus of worldkins who are doing 
their little best to destroy the most sacred tra- 
ditions of infancy. With characteristic lack 
of insight they fail to read the truth that is 
beneath oll myth and fairy lore and that the 
very persistency of this childish babble of rea- 
son, the reappearance of such myths as Santa 
Claus, The Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella and 
many others in every civilized land proclaims 
for them a deep inner meaning, a message to 
the whole world of infancy. 

In an age overrun with commercialism we 
well may pause occasionally to ask the burning 
question, whither are we tending when every- 
thing is coming to have a money value and 
“how much did it cost?” is the spirit in which 
children’s gifts are received? There can be 
but one logical outcome—stark materialism, 
unless we turn the tide into a more spiritual 
channel and as Thomas a-Kempis points out 
consider not so much the gift of the lover as 
the love of the giver. 

Can we afford to disregard this tendency 
and see the downfall of poetry and imagina- 
tion (the true birthright of every child), 
carrying with them the saving grace of the 
sense of humor, as well as all belief in the 
unseen world which we have but to open our 
mental eyes to see? 

The entire social world is built upon the 
unseen faith and belief in our fellowman, from 
the confidence we have in the milkman up to 
our belief in the chief executive that he will 
carry out the will of the people. We entrust 
our lives daily, nay hourly, to others with the 
same sublime faith that the little child reposes 
in his mother. In its final analysis all matter 
is a form of motion of force, and force is in- 
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visible, accepted on the testimony of what it 
does. Even the little child in the kindergarten 
or the nursery can be shown that effects are 
visible, but not causes. 

Look at the windmill—what makes it go? 
What stirs the branches of the trees? What 
flaps the clothes on the line? What carries the 
sails of the boat? The wind. Can you see the 
wind? No, only what it does. Can you too, 
move, fast, slow, and can you stop moving? 
Can you see what makes you go and stop? 

So the wind can be used as a symbol of un- 
seen force. Symbols are absolutely necessary 
in the education of the undeveloped mind 
which-is unable to grasp such abstract ideas 
as truth, justice, love, generosity: except as 
they are embodied in some visible or mental 
picture, and hence when the regeneration of 
the civilized world came about through the 
birth of love, the establishment of the brother- 
hood of man and the Fatherhood of God, be- 
side the Bible story of Christmas, the infant 
world needed a mythical personage who might 
stand for the spirit of giving, of joy and good 
cheer. So dear old Santa Claus or Saint 
Nicholas, or Kris Kringle, expressed this idea 
in tangible form. What fairy tales have done 
for all the world Santa has accomplished for 
the Christian world, has given the little child 
a concrete embodiment of love freely express- 
ing itself in service for others. 

We kindergartners emphasize the mystery of 
Sania Claus, not only because “familiarity 
breeds contempt,” but also because it stimu- 
lates wonder which Plato calls the beginning 
of education. Therefore, — 


“Where Santa Claus lives there’s no one that 
knows, 

Nor where Santa comes from nor whither he 
goes, 

But always and always at every Christmas- 
tide 

Abroad in his sleigh does old Santa Claus 
ride. 


He never comes out in the light of the day, 
Oh, no, indeed, never, that isn’t his way. 
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He waits and he waits till the good sleepy 
heads 

With eyes tightly closed are asleep in their 

beds. 


When all are asleep as sound as can be, 

Then good old Santa Claus chuckles with 
glee, 

And quick to his reindeer he calls out: “What 
ho! 

The children are sleeping, ’tis time that we 
go.” 

Wordsworth says that “Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy but shades of the prison 
house hegin to close upon the growing boy,” 
but this may be averted if we realize fully 
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what Santa Claus stands for and before the be- 
lief vanishes in a physical Santa Claus we see 
to it that the child has his faith anchored on 
the indestructible reck of love and service for 
others. Ways of reaching this insight as chil- 
dren outgrow the symbolism of the nursery 
and the kindergarten age is to encourage them 
to give freely even to the point of some per- 
sonal self-denial and to look for the giver in 
the gift receiveu. 

Yes, Santa Claus lives and moves and has 
his being in the hearts of every one who has 
heard the message of Christ’s birth, who knows 
that enlargement of the soul that comes with 
the giving of a gift in the true Christmas 
spirit. 





Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 

It is a fact which we cannot deny, that pen- 
manship in our public schools is greatly neg- 
lected. During the past fifty years, we have 
made much improvement and progress in 
methods of teaching many of our public school 
branches, but it seems that penmanship has 
been entirely overlooked, and but little, if any 
improvement has been made in successful 
methods of teaching this important branch, 
during the past fifty years. The copy-book 
method now in use in our public schools, 
teaches and encourages a slow cramped finger 
movement, or drawing style of writing, and 
fails utterly, to develop an easy rapid move- 
ment, and a practical, rapid business style of 
writing, suitable for business and commercial 
purposes. It is surprising to note that all of 
the best business colleges throughout the 
United States are teaching penmanship suc- 
cessfully. Let us pause for a moment, or at 
least long enough to see why it is that our 
business colleges are successful, in teaching 
penmanship, and our public schools are not 
successful. There is just one simple reason 
and it is this: Our public schools teach form 
and fail on movement, while our business col- 
leges teach both form and movement. It is 
a fact known to all our best teachers of pen- 
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manship throughout the United States that it 
is impossible to teach an easy, rapid, practical 
style of business writing, by having the pupil 
practice on the letters of the alphabet only. It 
is a fact known to all progressive business men, 
that the “muscular” or “arm movement” writ- 
ing, is the proper method, and the only method 
and style of writing that is practical, rapid, 
and suitable for all business and commercial 
purposes. 

A slow motion and a rapid motion are con- 
trary to each other, and it is impossible to 
learn to write an easy, rapid, plain style of 
writing, by making the letters of the alphabet, 
or words and sentences, with a slow, cramped 
finger movement. This is the mistake we have 
been making in our public schools for many 
years. We work on form and fail on move- 
ment. In order to teach penmanship success- 
fully, it is absolutely necessary to give move- 
ment training exercises. All of our best and 
most successful teachers of penmanship 
throughout the United States give movement 
exercises at least one-third of the time. These 
“muscular” movement training exercises train 
and develope the “muscular” or arm movement, 
and soon lead the pupil into an easy, rapid, 
practical style of writing. 
In order te improve penmanship in our pub- 
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lic schools, it is absolutely necessary that the 
teachers in our schools teach movement, by 
giving movement training exercises. Any 
teacher can learn to make all of these “muscu- 
lar movement exercises” in a very short time, 
by taking a few lessons by correspondence 
from any good teacher of penmanship in one 
of our business colleges. 


While these exercises can be learned in a 
short time, it should be noted, that it requires 
from two hundred to three hundred hours of 
solid practice to master a plain, rapid, business 
hand. 

Some people practice up five cents worth of 
paper and then decide they can’t learn to 
write. Many people still think that writing 
is a “gift,” and that only a few talented peo- 
ple can learn it. This is entirely erroneous, 
and a mistake. Writing and drawing are (or 
should be) entirely different. The writer has 
taught thousands of young people (and some 
old ones) to write a good, plain, rapid business 
handwriting, thus proving in every instance, 
that writing is not a gift, but a science we 
can learn the same as we master arithmetic, or 
any other branch of study. In fact, of the 
three “Rs,” (Reading, “Riting,” and “Rithme- 
tic”) penmanship is the easiest of the three. 
This fact is now demonstrated fully in our 
business colleges, where thousands «of young 
people learn to write well, annually. Not 
everyone can be an artist, but after teaching 
thousands of young people to write in business 
colleges, the writer is fully prepared to say 
that anycne who possesses ordinary intelli- 
gence can learn to write a good, plain, rapid 
business hand. 

Some admire and appreciate good writing 
more than others and are therefore willing to 
work harder in order to learn it. The main 
secret is to be willing to practice and to “pay 
the price.” It should also be borne in mind 
that practice does not “make perfect” in pen- 
manship, unless you practice in the right way. 
Your practice only counts when it is done 
right otherwise it is so much time lost. A slow 
motion and a rapid motion are contrary to 
each other, and you cannot acquire a rapid 
writing motion, while practicing and encour- 
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aging a slow, cramped, finger movement mo- 
tion. 

Penmanship is a very important branch. It 
is undoubtedly one of our most useful and 
practical branches, especially for those who 
cannot afford a college education. Much time 
could be saved all through life, if all would 
learn to write a rapid hand while in school. 
This is a practical, progressive age, and there 
is now a great movement throughout the 
United States for better writing in our publie 
schools. Many cities in the north and west, 
and a number of the Northern and Western 
States have adopted the “muscular (or arm) 
movement” method in the public schools, and 
have employed teachers of the same, who know 
how to teach this important branch. 

It is not difficult to note that the methods 
of teaching penmanship in our public schools 
can be improved upon, and since there is room 
for improvement, the question naturally arises, 
how can they be improved, and what is the 
remedy? One able superintendent of South- 
west Virginia recently remarked that “The 
business colleges have undoubtedly solved the 
problem of teaching penmanship to adults, but 
what are we to do with the children under ten 
to twelve years of age?” This is the most dif- 
ficult problem to solve. Experience has shown 
that it is very difficult to teach children under 
ten years of age the “muscular,” or “arm move- 
ment” writing. That is they cannot fully de- 
velope this movement under this age. Since 
they can’t fully develope this movement 
under ten years of age, is this any rea- 
son why we should start them in the op- 
posite, or wrong direction, and allow them 
to form miserable habits in  penholding, 
position and movement? If we wish to make 
a long journey, should we give it up or start in 
the wrong, or opposite direction, because we 
cannot make the entire journey the first day? 
Because the child cannot solve difficult prob- 
lems in arithmetic when he first starts, is this 
any reason why we should not teach him addi- 
tion, and the fundamental principles? The 
writer believes after, several years of experi- 
ence, that the following is the best solution of 
this problem: We can teach all pupils under 
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ten years of age, position, penholding, care of 
materials, also we can start them on the “mus- 
cular” or “arm movement” by giving them 
some of the “muscular” movement exercises 
each practice period, in order to get them 
started’in the right direction. While they will 
not learn this movement fully under this age 
it is certainly plain that the battle will be half 
won when they reach the age of ten years. 
While we cannot teach them this movement 
fully under this age, we can start them in it, 
and after they reach the age of ten years, they 
will have a good start on this movement, and 
all that remains to be done, is to give them 
“muscular” movement exercises about one- 
third of the practice period each day until 
this movement is fully developed. It should 
be remembered that it is impossible to teach 
the “muscular” or “arm movement” writing, 
without giving the “muscular” movement ex- 
ercises. We can improve penmanship in our 
public schools fully fifty per cent., if all of 
our teachers in the grades and rural schools 
will give the subject a little thoughtful atten- 
tion, and try to get posted on the “muscular” 
movement writing, in order to be able to sup- 
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plement the work with some “muscular” move- 
ment exercises. 

It has been said that only about 90 to 95 per 
cent. of our school children ever get beyond 
the grammar grades. Since this is the case it 
seems that we should do all we can to teach 
this large majority at least a few of the prac- 
tical things that will help them through life, 
and this much necessarily include penmanship. 
The task of teaching penmanship to this large 
majority, therefore, it seems, falls on the teach- 
ers of the grades and rural schools. 

Let us hope that the “Old Dominion” will 
not fall behind, and overlook this important 
movemert. We are making much progress 
along educational, and agricultural lines, and 
the writer desires to make a special request of 
all teachers, that they co-operate in every way 
possible and help bring about better writing 
in the public schools of Virginia. 

Sincerely, 
C. H. Nixon, 

Teacher Penmanship and Commercial 
Branches Harrisonburg High School, (Author 
of Nixon’s Forty Lessons in Penmanship.”) 

Harrisonburg, Virginia. 





GROWTH OF THE TEACHER 


MISS AZILE BERRY, Palmyra Normal High School, Palmyra, Va. 


There are two necessary requirements for 
growth—nourishment and exercise. The ani- 
mal may be given the most wholesome and 
nourishing food, the tendest and wisest nur- 
ture and protection, and, if it be deprived of 
the power of exercising itself in body and 
mind, it will be a helpless weakling. And 
yet the nourishment is a requisite of the exer- 
cise. The plant must have its peculiar soil and 
atmosphere and must be continually exercising 
itself that it may grow up and be strong and 
useful. A great spiritual life that has so 
grown and developed that it is a blessing to all 
with whom it comes in contact must have drawn 
constantly and lavishly through its prayers 
and faith on the Great Giver for food. But 
it did not grow from this alone; the apostle 
tells us that faith without works is nothing. 


And this holds just as true in the professional 
life. The farmer, the doctor, the lawyer, who 
progresses in his profession must feed him- 
self by reading and studying the theories of 
his profession and the store of knowledge that 
has been gathered and preserved for him by 
his predecessors, and he must exercise himself 
by carrying these theories into practice and 
even reaching out beyond in developing his 
own ideas. Thus he not only grows person- 
ally but he leaves the foundation upon which 
his successors are to build larger and thereby 
helps his profession to grow. 

And now does the teacher grow in his pro- 
fession? In a number of cases—yes; and I 
believe I am correct in saying, in the majority 
of cases—yes. The most casual and indiffer- 
ent observer cannot help but notice what 





marvelous progress has been made in educa- 
tional work in the past ten years. The thou- 
sands of men and women who are every year 
studying earnestly in the normal schools; the 
great number of books that are being written 
on various educational subjects; the summer 
schools and teachers’ associations and conven- 
tions; and the marked improvement in the 
public schools throughout the country are 
proofs too evident to be disputed. There are 
teachers in every State in our Union who are 
giving the very best that is in their minds and 
hearts for the better education of our children. 
Certainly then our profession is alive and 
growing. 

But are we all growing? Are there not a 
number of teachers who are not progressing, 
but who are content to stand in the same old 
grooves in which they started and thus do 
injury to themselves, their immediate work, 
and their profession? Undoubtedly there are 
some. There are various causes of this, some- 
times causes peculiar to the individual teach- 
er; but often it is due to two things—first, a 
lack of professionalism; second, neglect, or in- 
difference. I believe that the first cause is of 
late years growing weaker. Teachers have 
been paid very meagre salaries and few strong, 
ambitious men and women have cared to fol- 
low teaching as their life work and concen- 
trate their interests and talents on it. But in 
recent years the profession seems to be grow- 
ing more attractive as a life work, and the 
time will come when the schools will be filled 
with really professional teachers and there 
will be ne place for him who wants the work 
for a stepping-stone to something better. I 
cannot say whether the second cause is weak- 
ening or not—perhaps so. But there are yet 
those who could be better teachers, who are 
able to develop themselves into splendid 
teachers if they could be aroused and led to 
realize how much they could do and the im- 
portance of making themselves always 
stronger. 

Let every teacher come face to face with 
himself and ask the questions: “Have I, as a 
teacher, grown since last year?” “Have I 


I grown more than in previous years?” “Have 
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I grown as much as I could have?” “Do I feel 
within me a real, genuine desire to grow 
stronger this term than I have ever been be-.. 
fore?” 

And then the teacher very naturally asks, 
“How may I grow?” The same law which 
governs the animal, plant, spiritual, and pro- 
fessional life holds just as true in the teach- 
er’s case—he must be provided an ample sup- 
ply of healthful nourishment and exercise. 
How is the teacher nourished? First, by read- 
ing. It is absolutely necessary that a teacher 
read, and read a great deal. There are hun- 
dreds of professional books now written by 
strong and experienced educators on all sub- 
jects with which the teacher has to deal, and 
certainly these should be invaluable to him. 
Some of these books on school management 
and methods of teaching various subjects bring 
us in touch with the masters of our profession, 
induce us to keep up with the progress that 
is being made in educational lines, give us 
helpful ideas in our work, help us to grapple 
difficulties that arise in the schoolroom, and 
set our own minds to-working and perhaps 
creating useful ideas. Every teacher should 
own at least a few professional books. 

And, also, it behooves the teacher to read 
books of general information, such as histories, 
biographies, and works on agriculture and 
other important subjects. The well-informed, 
efficient teacher will have the admiration and 
confidence of her class. And it is important 
to read regularly several good newspapers and 
magazines, especially professional papers, to 
be always well-informed on the issues of the 
day and the progress of the world. 

But let there be a place reserved for the 
purely pleasure reading. Have your favorite 
author—but always a good one. Read his 
books. Read them until you love them. And 
then see if you do not find a child here and 
there through your room who has a favorite 
author and who loves that author’s books. I 
believe that it is a good plan to have a regular, 
definite time set apart in your day’s schedule 
for reading. It is surprising to one to see how 
much he can read by taking a half an hour 
regularly every day for that purpose, and also 
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surprising to see how the reading habit will 
grow on him. 

And, secondly, the teacher may @Gerive a 
great amount of strength from visiting. Ist. 
Visiting in the homes of his pupils. To un- 
derstand your child you must know him in his 
home. You know better what to expect of 
him, how to appeal to him, and in just what 
way you may be of most help to him. It isa 
means of growth to any one to come in con- 
tact with people, and the teacher has the op- 
portunity of getting very near to people be- 
cause he has at heart the interests of their 
children. their dearest possession. 2nd. Vis- 
iting other schools and other grades of the 
same school. In this way one may gain new 
ideas and be inspired to move onward. The 
school does not have to be one of the so-called 
“first-class city schools” to be helpful. It may 
be no better school than the teacher’s own, for 
one may profit by the mistakes he sees others 
make; or perhaps the school might serve as a 
mirror in which he detects his own mistakes. 

The third and last means of nourishment 
that I shall mention is teachers’ associations 


and summer schools. It has always been bene- 
ficial to people to meet together and exchange 
ideas; and it is just as beneficial to the teacher 


as to the doctor or lawyer or merchant. He 
should see what others are doing and what his 
school needs, and should go home enthused 
with his work and resolved to grow stronger 
and make his school the very best he can. 
But the teacher, like the animal, cannot be 
‘well developed without a reasonable amount 
of vigorcus exercise; and the place for this 
is in the schoolroom, One of the principal 
means of exercising himself is in the meeting 
and overcoming of difficulties. If a man de- 
cides that he is to become a physician he stud- 
ies medicine until he understands it well 
enough to practice it. Then he commences the 
practice of his profession, but at the same time 
continues to study. Very soon, perhaps, he has 
a case that baffles him. He has never seen any- 
thing like it; he makes as complete a diagno- 
sis of it as he can; he reads all he can find 
that relates to such cases; he does his very 
-best to save that case. Why? He wants to 
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save his patient and to grow in his profession. 
Next time he is ready for such a case and in 
the meantime this experience helps him the 
better to treat others that are continually aris- 
ing. And so it should be with the teacher. 
In less than a month he will have difficulties 
to arise—a baflling case in discipline. It seems 
to him that he has never known of such a case. 
Then he must study that case thoroughly, 
make a complete diagnosis of that child—study 
his nature, his home environments, the cause 
of his failures, how to appeal to him and 
interest him. Read what others have learned 
—save the patient and grow! Orderly work is 
an antidote for mischief in the schoolroom, 
and interest is a stimulant for effective work. 

Or probably some teacher has very little 
trouble with the discipline but finds his diffi- 
culty in the actual presentation of the subject 
matter or in the organization of his classes. 
But still he must study out his case. He 
should read several reliable books on school 
management and the presentation of subject 
matter and should observe actual teaching, if 
possible, by those who are conceded good 
teachers. There are several principles of 
teaching advocated by all prominent educa- 
tors of our age that are proving to be very 
beneficial. One is, that before a teacher goes to 
the schoolroom to present a lesson he should 
have studied that lesson, even though it be but 
a baby primer, and should have planned out 
every detail, especially the questions and illus- 
trations. It is well to always keep the class in 
mind when preparing a lesson and plan definite 
questions for certain pupils, thinking—“this is 
the question this child needs to bring him out,” 
or “this is the child to make this topic most 
effective before the class.” 

Another of these principles is to give more 
attention to the assignment of lessons. Take 
a part of the recitation period and assign the 
lesson for the following day, making every 
point clear to the pupils, and the next day 
hold him rigidly to that work. If the pupil 
understands the nature of his work, just how 
much he must accomplish, and that he must 
have it done, he naturally will do better work 
than if he is uncertain about it or does not 
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understand parts of it and says to himself that 
he will let that go until to-morrow when the 
teacher explains it in class. 

And a third one of these principles that 
might be emphasized is the making of the 
subjects we teach real. This may be done by 
the use of actual, concrete examples, by use of 
effective illustrations and pictures, and by 
other devices. 

The second means of exercise that I shall 
mention is the working out of plans. The 
schoolroom is the teacher’s own little kingdom. 
It is his garden, as it were, in which he may 
plant his ideas, work them out after his own 
plans, and watch with interest and satisfaction 
the fruit that is borne. Teachers should read 
and keep up with the great thoughts and ideas 
of others, but is there a teacher who has no 
opinions end schemes and plans and ideas of 
his own? And he should have and should 
carry them out. We are working out in our 
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school a little plan that we believe will prove 
beneficial and a means of special growth to 
our teachers. It is the idea of making our- 
selves specialists in our different subjects. We 
are to make a specialty each month of some 
one subject, studying it very particularly— 
not, however, to the neglect of any other work, 
but considering ourselves specialists in that 
line. By taking one subject a month, when the 
term closes we shall have made ourselves a 
specialist for a month in nine subjects. 

And a teacher should have not only ideas 
but also ideals. If we are to grow and make 
progress we must ever be striving toward a 
goal. And if we should all turn our faces 
toward our goals and go forward the result 
would be glorious. Like the doctor, we should 
be growirg and developing as individuals and 
at the same time should be carrying our pro- 
fession forward. 


.THE ETHICS OF SCHOOLCRAFT 


R. M. DOUGHERTY 


The teacher is, in an appropriate sense, a 
craftsman. The most precious material in 
the world is placed in his hands to be moulded 
and fitted for the Great Builder’s use. The 
material comes from the hands of the parent, 
sometimes deformed and almost spoiled, but 
still in a plastic state. It becomes the duty 
of the teacher to take this material as he finds 
it, not wholly out of the parent’s hands, but 
as a workman, co-operating with the parent, 
where co-operation is possible, consistent with 
the best workmanship, and reshaping where 
the homelife, as is too often the case, tends 
to misshape and spoil. 

When one considers the fact that he is 
moulding for time and eternity, the responsi- 
bility seems so tremendous that the conscien- 
tious teacher may well stand appalled as he 
contemplates his task, and parents may well 
consider that the highest duty they owe to 
their children is to see that they have them 


under the tuition of the most skillful teach- 
ers. 

Imagine a careless and irresponsible dia- 
mond cutter. Would anyone think for a mo- 
ment of trusting to his hands the rough but 
precious stone to be cut and polished ready 
for its setting? The material with which the 
teacher has to deal is far more valuable than 
that entrusted to the diamond cutter, and a 
careless and irresponsible teacher may do in- 
finitely more injury than the most careless 
workman working with the most precious 
jewels. 

All will agree that an untrained but truly 
conscientious teacher, capable of appreciating 
these great responsibilities, is preferable to one 
devoid of all sense of responsibility, though 
loaded down with all of the degrees that col- 
lege or university can confer. 

We owe a duty to parents because they en- 
trust their most valuable possessions to our 
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hands; we owe a duty to children because we 
are shaping their lives for ail time; we owe 


a duty to the state because we are making. 
citizens; we owe a duty to society because we 
are moulding public thought and public sen- 
timent; and we owe a duty to the church be- 
cause we are setting moral and religious 
standards. 
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Realizing these great obligatious, let us go 
about our work with humility and conscien- 
tiousness, but with determination and enthu- 
siasm, nct as school masters and school mis- 
tresses, but like all great leaders and benefac- 
tors of the race, as servants, of our calling, 
and therein of the people and of the State. 











If asked what is one of the greatest needs 
of our country schools I should reply. 
“Higher morals and gentler manners.” Ask 
the questions. Are our children receiving 
sufficient training along this line? Are we 
giving them a well-proportioned education, 
placing not too great stress upon mind and 
body and leaving that higher, nobler side of 
the child to grope in darkness? If to these 
questions we can conscientiously answer in the 
affirmative be it to our credit. Can we do 
this? If not let us consider how this state 
may be promulgated. 

First, let us consider the part that morals 
and manners play, not only in the life of the 
school-boy, but in that of the full grown in- 
dividual. While all people have a religion of 
some kind many have lived with no concep- 
tion of morals and manners. Take for exam- 
ple the Indian tribes, who had no sense of 
right and wrong. The absence of this con- 
ception is shown by the historical stories of 
their savage cruelties. 

Morals and manners are to a great extent 
only habits that have been formed when the 
individual was in the plastic state. Of course 
there must be an inborn instinct or what may 
be termed “an echo of the divine,” to begin 
with, which may eusily be directed into pro- 
fitable channels, but which may as easily be 
killed or even turned into detrimental chan- 
nels. Morals are of slow growth. Little can 
be accomplished in a cay, but let the good 
habit of morality gradually take possession 
of the child until it envelopes him and in fact 
beromes a part of him. Then it is that his 


GOOD MORALS an? GENTLE MANNERS 


JESSIE NIDERMAIER, Clintwood High School 





name stands first among those who are char- 
acterized as true southern ladies and gentle- 
men. 

A good habit in any field is desirable, but 
especially is this true of the habits of moral- 
ity. The most polite person is the one who 
has formed habits of politeness, and can pro- 
ceed through life without conscious attention 
to personal actions. This person has learned 
politeness by being polite, by imitation and 
habit formation and by the fine intuition 
which led to the imitation of good rather than 
bad models. 

The way in which the man conducts him- 
self will be determined by the habits of the 
boy. These habits are largely determined by 
the child’s ideal of good habits. If the child’s 
home and school influences are such as to af- 
ford an unfit standard for imitation, the child 
will form a low ideal and starved morals will 
be the result. If, on the other hand, the home 
and school influences are such as to supply a 
fit standard the child will have a higher ideal 
and will grow into a more cultured individual. 
Much depends upon early impressions. Com- 
payre says, “Man is scarcely more than a 
bundle of habits, consequently the substance 
of ideal science consists in giving the child 
good habits. 

Next the question arises. How shall the 
school instill in the lives of the pupils the 
right principles? How shall we teacn morals 
and manners? The school atone cannot ef- 
fectively do this. The home must co-cperate 
with the school; each should be the comple- 
ment of the other. 
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Before giving any ideas as to how to teach 
morals and manners, it might be well to say 
how not to teach them. Do not kill the vi- 
tality of the subject by “drumming,” and try- 
ing to pound sentiment into the heads of the 
pupils. Too cften the words of an impas- 
sioned teacher fall cold and lifeless on the 
heart of the child, because the teacher is not 
a living example of his words, or because the 
teacher talks over the heads of the pupils, 
aiming “higher” than the heart, hence the 
words pass overhead effectiveless. 

Good order in the school room is the begin- 
ning of politeness. Politeness never did 
abound where contusion and disorder reigned. 
Let good order be the beginning of the course, 
and follow this very gently with applicable 
lessons. 

The school affords many opportunities for 
developing some great truth. Among these we 


shall mention only a few of the most striking. . 


First, there is the example of the teacher. 
Everyone who has attended school knows 
what this means. An important thing then, 
is to have the children love and trust the 
teacher. And this every skilful teacher knows 
how to obtain. Love is reciprocated, and is 
not gained by distrust, suspicion, injustice, 
and abuse. 

Then there comes the practical lessons af- 
forded by pictures, which should adorn the 
walls of the room; short stories and poems, 
which should be read at the ripe season, that 
is when the elements of nature combine to 
make the poem a true one. Read the poem, 
give explanation, ask for the opinions of the 
class on it, and leave it to take its own effect. 
It is useless to read a poem and command the 
child to feel that or appreciate it. The feel- 
ing is that indescribable something that is 
aroused from within. Toward arousing this 


feeling the teacher can do much by the tone’ 


of the voice and facial expression. 

Longer stories and short books may be pro- 
fitably used along this line. Stories of fa- 
mous men, famous because of their morality. 
“Flow many a man has dated a new era in his 
life from reading a book,” and who does not 
feel nobler after reading such lines as: 


“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain. 

If I can case one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin into his nest again, 
[I shail not live in vain.” 


Lines of this type can be understood and 
appreciated by the smallest child in the grade. 


MOTTOES MAY BE USED TO ADVANTAGE 


Let each grade select or adopt some good 
‘motto and let this red letter motto ever adorn 
the front wall of the room and the hearts of 
the pupils. It will do no harm, and if noth- 
ing more may serve to recall in later years 
happy memories of school days. 


All studies afford opportunities for impress- 
ing lessons of truth, but especially is this true 
of the study of nature. The beautiful lessons 
attached to this line of work are endless. 
Some writer has said, “I have yet to hear of 
the boy who conscientiously studied nature 
who became a bad man.” 


Lastly we shall place in this category of the 
factors of morality, music. “Music tends to 
discourage rowdyism, profanity, rudeness, 
bad temper; it is elevating, refining, and help- 
ful in discipline and management in the school 
room. He that hath no music in himself, nor 
is moved by the concord of sweet sounds is fit 
for treasons, strategems and spoils.” So let 
the music have its play. Music not only of 
the voice and instrument, but that higher, 
grander, music, peace, and harmony of the 
soul, which in a deep sense is morality itself. 

Let us give to our pupils true ideals of 
morals and manners, and let our characters 
be living, undefiled examples. Let us frame 
the plastic youth into a well-developed indi- 
vidual. It lies to a great extent within our 
hands, and we are accountable. 


Let us raise the moral standard; 
Let us float the banner high, 

In the hearts of all the children, 
Where the deeds of nations lie, 
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A TALK TO BOYS IN SIXTH B GRADE 


WILLIS A. JENKINS, Superintendent Schools, Newport News 





Nothing is more valuable than a heart to 
heart talk with a boy or girl in private. The 
teacher who does not use this means of reach- 
ing her pupils loses a dynamic force in edu- 
cation. Further than this, the teacher who 
does not take a period now and then from a 
class work for a talk to the boys or girls or to 
the school as a whole, in order to show to 
them life as it is in the broader field, misses a 
great opportunity. 

The boys of the Sixth B grade asked for a 
“talking to,” and being requested by the 
teacher, I talked to them in substance as fol- 
lows: 


I would like for each one to get out pencil 
and paper, and write down anything that I 
may say that you think worth while remem- 
bering. I am going to ask the teacher to look 
over your notes, and utilize them in any way 
she thinks is best. 

The first thing that I wanted to say to you 
is, that you have “crossed the Rubicon,” al- 
most all of the children who reach the Sixth 
B grade enter the high school. Almost all who 
are going to drop out in the grades, drop out 
before they get as far as you have reached. 
“You are then a selected few, comparatively, of 
those who entered the lower grades with you. 
In fact only about one-half of the pupils, who 
have run with you the race so far still remain, 
and less than one-half of you will reach the 
goal of graduation. 

The next thing that I want to say is, that 
every or almost every great man has shown his 
character and his talent before he was eigh- 
teen years of age. When a boy gets twelve or 
thirteen years of age, he begins to feel that he 
is going to be a man some day. Before this 
straighten yourself up and think, “I am too 
begin to be conscious of coming manhood, that 
big for mother to whip.” This means that you 
the laws and rules which govern little children 
begin to lose their force for you. It means 
that you are feeling the responsibilities which 
come to young men. Every one of you are now 


showing, day by day, not so much to your 
teacher as to your schoolmates, the character 
that is in you. 


I often think of the boys who went to school 
with me or have been to school to me and are 
now men. I met one of them in Richmond a 
few days ago. I remember him as a boy that 
gave a great deal of trouble. He would not 
study, he wasted his time, and he came up to 
me a splendid specimen of manhood, over six 
feet in height, and weighing nearly two 
hundred pounds, though he did not ap- 
pear as a large man, and said, “Mr. Jen- 
kins, I am glad to see you, I want to 
say to you that if I could just go over my 
school days, I wouldn’t give you as much 
trouble as I did when I was at school. I have a 
good position here in Richmond. I have been 
promoted three times, and now if I had a little 
more education, I would be given a much bet- 
ter place than I now have. I appreciate all 
you did for me. You sent me home, you re- 
quired that my father punish me, and what I 
have done is due to the little that I got be- 
cause of your persistent efforts in my behalf, 
but I am sorry now that I didn’t study more 
and get enough from school to meet my needs 
in later life.” 

I am going to tell you of another boy that I 
met recently. He worked fairly well at school. 
He was « great annoyance, but that boy was 
recognized by his classmates as honest and 
straightforward. You could always rely upon 
him to tell the truth about any matter that 
came up, even though his punishment were ex- 
treme. I have had him to say to me, several 
times, “I did it, I am sorry of it, I won’t do so 


any more. I ought to be punished, and I am 


ready to take my punishment.” I never knew 
him to say, “I didn’t do it, John Jones did it.” 
That boy was a man when he was thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. He never told on a 
classmate, and he never tried to sneak out of 
any trouble that he had been guilty of. That 
boy is traffic manager of one of the large rail- 
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roads in one of the large cities in the West. 

I remember another boy who was at school, 
with the boy I have just told you about. He 
was a so-called good boy. He wouldn’t fight 
because mama told him not to. He never did 
anything. It was always somebody else who did 
it or who made him do it. The truth was not 
in him, even the boys said he was a good boy— 
with a sneer. He did fairly well in his stud- 
ies, and he didn’t get many demerits. I met 
this boy in Norfolk not long ago, he is now 
twenty-eight years of age. He stopped me and 
begged for money to get a drink. 

I am going to tell you of one other boy. He 
was a boy that always did the best that he 
could do. He rarely ever got through his 
work. Many times I have had teachers bring 
his examination papers to me and say, “Here 
is John’s paper.” The class had ten ques- 
tions, John has only answered three, but every- 
thing on his paper is correct. It is neatly 
written, it is properly spelled, it is properly 
punctuated, in fact it is perfect so far as it 
goes.” “What shall I do with him?” I said, 
“pass him.” When he finished the high school, 
his father said to me, “What. can I make of 
John?” TI said, “ You can make anything you 
want of him. If you will give him a tooth- 
pick and tell him to go through a brick wall, 
he’ll do it if you give him the time.” I picked 
up a catalogue a little while ago, and I saw 
that this boy was a professor of mathematics, 
drawing $2,000 a year in one of the best pri- 
vate schools. I have learned since that he has 
the highest respect and esteem of every one 
who knows him. 

Now I want to tell you of two men, men 
who have made their mark in the history of 
the world, men who have stood and will ever 
stand for success in life, men among men. The 
one is Robert FE. Lee, the other is Ulysses S. 
Grant. Robert E. Lee is perhaps one of the 
few characters in history, who in every act of 
his life, from boyhood to the grave is a model 
for you to,emulate. Lee was the first one out 
of the school at recess, and the first one back 
again when recess was over. He spent four 
years at West Point without a demerit. He 
stood at the head of his class in everything. 


He graduated second in a class of about 125, 
and the boys, as well as the professors, knew 
that he got only what he was-entitled to. He 
was a man of the tenderest feelings. Standing 
in a porch during the war, bullets flew thick 
and fast through an orchard in the yard, and a 
bullet struck a bird’s nest, knocking one of the 
little ones out of its cradle. General Lee 
went out into the storm of lead, picked up the 
bird and returned it to its nest, but General 
Lee had no patience with a lack of manhood, 
with boy or man who could say, “I can’t.” It 
was this same man who, when he was president 
of Washington and Lee University, had a 
young man to come to him after college had 
closed and say, “General, my parents sent me 
money to come home, but I have paid some 
debts that I owed and I haven’t any way to 
get home.” Genera! Lee replied to him, “Walk, 
sir.” This simply shows his contempt for “I 
can’t.” The other man that I have mentioned, 
won his way to the forefront as one of the 
great leaders in the history of the world by his 
determination. His character is shown in his 
expression, “We will fight it out on this line if 
it takes al] summer.” 

I would rather have the opinion of you boys 
about one of your own number than the opin- 
ion of your teacher. You boys know who is 
the Robert FE. Lee among you. You know who 
the boy is who glances at any task and says, 
“T can’t.” Yon boys know which of you will 
fight it out, and do the very best you can to 
the bitter end, and who it is that will holler 
“nuff” before the fight is half over. You boys 
know who is honest and always tells the truth, 
and who it is that always wants to put it off 
on another fellow. You boys know who can 
be trusted when the teacher. is out of the room, 
and who can never be trusted when her back 
is turned. You boys know who will take his 
punishment like a man, and who is always 
ready to tell tales on somebody else. You boys 
know who had rather fail honestly than cheat 
and get through, in short, you boys know the 
men among vou and you know the liars and 
fools, if there be anv. You know the honest 
boy and you know the dishonest bov. and what 
you think of your classmates, and not what the 
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teacher thinks, is your reputation now and 
will be so long as you live. 

I would not have you think for a moment 
that a boy is to be a man because he makes 
trouble. I would rather have you all command 
the respect of everyone as did Robert E. Lee. 
1 would have you all get the best marks in your 
class as did Robert 5. Lee, but General Grant 
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graduated third from the end of his class in a 
class of 160 odd, and yet became a great man 
and the honest boy who does, day by day, the 
best that he can, who is never afraid of the 
truth has a future before him and has noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. 

(All rights reserved.) 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ef AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


KATHERINE H. STUART, Field Agent for Virginia, Alexandria, Va. 


ANNOUNCEMENT TO SOUTHERN TEACHERS 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Russell 
Sage, the National Association of Audubon 
Societies is at present able to make the fol- 
lowing offer of assistance to those teachers in 
the Southern States who are interested in giv- 
ing instruction to pupils on the subject of bird 
study. 


JUNIOK AUDUBON CLASSES 


To form a Junior Audubon Class for bird 
study, a teacher should explain to the pupils 
of her grade (and others if desired) that their 
object will be to learn all they can about the 
wild birds and that every one who becomes a 
member will be expected to be kind to the birds 
and protect them. Each pupil will be required 
to pay a fee of 10 cents each year. When ten 
or more have paid their fees, the teacher will 
send their money to the Southern Office of the 
Association, Greensboro, N. C., and give the 
name of the Audubon Class and her own name 
and address. ‘The Association will then for- 
ward to the teacher for each pupil whose fee 
has been paid, the beautiful Mocking-bird 
“Audubon Button,” and a set of ten colored 
pictures, together with outline drawing and 
leaflets. The teacher will also receive free of 
cost the splendid magazine “Bird-Lore” which 
contains many suggestions for teachers. 

It will be expected that the teacher give at 
least one Jesson a month on the subject of 
birds, for which purpose she will find the leaf- 
lets of great value as a basis for the lessons. 


‘is discussing a lesson. 


BY-LAWS FOR AUDUBON CLASS 


If the teacher wishes, the Audubon Class 
may have a regular organization and a pupil 
can preside upon the occasions when the class 
For this purpose the 
following simple set of by-laws are suggested : 

Article 1. This organization shall be known 
as the ( Grade) Junior Audubon 
Class. 

Article II. The object of its members shall 
be to learn all they can about the wild birds 
and try to protect them from being wantonly 
killed. 

Article III. The officers shall consist of a 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Article IV. The annual fees of the class shall 
consist of 10 cents for each member, and the 
money shall be sent to the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies in exchange for 
Educational Leaflets and Audubon Buttons. 

Article V. The Junior Audubon Class shall 
have at least one meeting every month. 





\ 


SUBJECTS TO STUDY 


Besides the study of the particular birds dis- 
cussed in the leaflets, with colored pictures, the 
following subjects may be studied: 

Birds’ Nests—I\n the fall after the birds 
have all left their nests, these may be collected 
and brought to the schooiroom. Study them 
and learn that the Chipping Sparrow’s nest is 
made of fine twigs, grasses, and is lined with 
horse hair; examine the mud cup of the robin’s 
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nest, the soft lining of the Loggerhead Shrike’s 
nest, etc. 

Feeding Birds—In winter arrange “bird 
tables” in the trees and by the windows and 
place crumbs and seeds on them; in summer 
put out bathing and drinking pans and note 
what birds come, and how frequently, and re- 
port in detail to the class. 

Nesting Boxes—In early spring, put up 
bird boxes for Bluebirds, Wrens, Chickadees, 
Nuthatcher, Martins, and others. 

The leaflets sent will be found to contain 
many suggestions about bird feeding and 
nesting boxes. 

The children may use their crayons and fill 
in the natural colors of the birds in the out- 
line drawing, using the colored pictures for 
comparison. This will help fasten on their 
minds the correct colorings of the birds, thus 
helping to identify them in the field. 

Teachers may find the following books of 
value in their work: 

“First Book of Birds” by Olive Thorne 
Miller, published by Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.—Price $1.00 (contains many valuable 
suggestions). 

“Stories of Bird Life” by T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, published by B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co., Richmond, Va.—Price 60c. (Tells of the 
habits of Southern Birds, written especially 
for schoo] work). 

“Bird Guide,” by Charles K. Reed, Worces- 
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ter, Mass.—Price $1.50 (very useful little book 
with colored pictures of birds.) 

“Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America,” by Frank M. Chapman, published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York.—Price 
$3.00. (A splendid reference book that should 
be in every school library). 

) 
CORRESPONDENCE 


All teachers interested in bird study are en- 
couraged to correspond freely with the Asso- 
ciation whenever it its thought the slightest 
assistance can ‘be rendered them. 

A form is given below to use when report- 
ing the organization of a Junior Audubon 
Class. 


T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 

With this I enclose $...... in payment for 
GE tiicceudiasnsesees members of the 
Saleh naan Junior Audubon Class, which 
I ho ciredicssacsionekss State of 
jRenk hetaante cian Oe tvicuceewaneska 


You may send Audubon Buttons, leaflets 
and “Bird-Lore” to the following address: 


Py Pda cevcsinccveseeeeues 
Baeees CGS. .. wc ce ccccvcsees 


THE ONE-SESSION SCHOOL DAY 





R. J. REVELEY, Principal Onancock High School 





Psychologists tell us that the human brain 
is very plastic in youth, but that as we grow 
older it toses this plasticity and tends to as- 
sume a fixed form. And just as the brain it- 
self loses the power of changing, so the mind 
of the average man after he passes the 
age of thirty has become fixed and is no 
longer capable of receiving entirely new 
ideas. It interprets everything in terms of 
past experience. That which is new fails 
to appeal to it, for there is no basis for 
an impression and new impressions are 


impossible. Nor is this a_ philosophical 
theory only, but a fact borne out by experi- 
ence. This is the foundation upon which rests 
one of the greatest factors in the social life of 
man, and that is custom, the great foe of prog- 
ress. Civilization in its onward and upward 
march has had to contest every inch of the way 
with custom. The-history of civilization is but 
the story of the conflict between the guod est 
and the quod esse oporte the existing with the 
what ought to exist. 
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I realize that the position which I shall take 
in reference to this question I am to discuss, 
is not a pepular one inasmuch as it is in di- 
rect opposition to the custom of this county 
and contrary to the practice of every school 
in it. Nevertheless, I have no hesitation in 
taking this side, feeling as I do the rightness 
of my position. 

The one-session school day has firmly es- 
tablished itself in our American schools, and 
has proven to be a success by actual practice 
in the best schools in the country. It is no 
theoretical vision of a dreamer, but an intense 
reality, the product of applied common sense. 
Lynchburg uses this system, and she is said to 
have the best high school in the State. Also 
Baltimore and the majority of the city schools 
use it. Not only so, but it is in use in a num- 
ber of country schools and has been found to 
be successful. The opponents of this system in 
country schools claim that while all right in 
city schools, the system is inapplicable to coun- 
try schools, but unfortunately for them, they 
have failed to substantiate their claim by facts, 
and inasmuch as there are no a priori reasons 
for their position, the burden of proof falls on 
them, and until they can show wherein the 
conditions differ so much as to make the one- 
session school applicable in the one case and 
inapplicable in the other, we may regard their 
position as untenable. 

It is not my intention, however, to advocate 
the one-session school simply because it has 
proven to be a success in every particular, and 
has justified its introduction in every way, al- 
though such a position would be reasonable, 
but I favor this system because of its own in- 
trinsic merit. In the discussion of this sub- 
ject by its opponents there seems to be a mis- 
understanding of the real issue, or it may be 
a wilful muddying of the water in order to 
obscure the real issue, which they cannot face. 
I have reference to the objection that patrons 
are inconvenienced by the pupils not being 
able to get home to the regular dinner, and 
they conclude that the public schools are for 
the people, and we should suit them as far as 
possible. In point of fact it would give the 
parents very little trouble to put up a light 
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lunch for their children, but even if it did, that 
is not the question. The pupils should be the 
first and last and only consideration in any 
question wherein their interest conflicts with 
any other. The school authorities have no 
mght to consider the patron’s convenience 
above the pupil’s interest, and they are most 
unworthy parents, who are not willing to be 
inconvenienced for the good of their children. 


{ 


So then the discussion narrows itself down 
to this. Which system is the better for the 
pupil? And inasmuch as school life and work 
touch the pupil from three sides, the mental, 
the moral and the physical, it becomes a ques- 
tion as to which system offers the better con- 
ditions for mental progress, for physical de- 
velopment and for moral growth, in so far as 
the system under discussion touches these fa- 
culties. 


As touching the mental growth of the pupil 
there are two goals to which the teacher should 
strive or two results that he should try to 
bring about, and these are the development of 
correct mental habit and the acquirement of 
knowledge, of which the former is by far the 
most important. The one-session day, if it 
doesn’t necessitate, it at least produces the 
habit of studying the lesson in school], and of 
depending on the work done there entirely. I 
know frem experience that lots of children do 
this in schools which have two sessions and do 
not do it in the one-session schools. And the 
reasons are abvious. The pupil is kept at 
school from nine until four, practically. It is 
night almost when he gets home, especially in 
the short. winter months, and if he has any- 
thing to do at home as the majority of them 
do, he has no time at all for anything else, 
Then at night, when he should put in his best 
work, he 1s tired and in no condition for it, be- 
sides he thinks he has plenty of time in school, 
what is the use? The one-session school on the 
other hand gives him time for recreation and 
he comes. in at night ready for work. But 
some one says why should he not study in 
school? Are the conditions not ideal? Most 
emphatically they are. Even if the discipline 
were always perfect and perfect quiet were 
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maintained, the conditions would not be good 
for the simple reason that there is always a 
recitation going on in the room, either the 
teacher cr the scholars are talking, which is 
sufficient to distract the pupil’s attention from 
his studies, although in many cases there are 
many other distractions. What is the result? 
Why the pupil becomes habituated to studying 
with his mind on something else. He forms 
one of the most pernicious of mental habits 
and that is the habit of scattered attention; 
he loses that mental power, which is the foun- 
dation of all mental accomplishments, and 
that is the power of concentration of thought, 
the fina] goa] of all mental training. It is true 
that theoretically studying under difficulties 
should develop the power of concentration and 
it would, provided the pupil had the ability 
to shut out outside things, but such pupils have 
not this ability. Their power of attention has 
never been sumciently developed. Give them 
the benefit of uninterrupted study in the quiet 
of their homes, let them nourish there the 
germ of concentration, then the work done in 
the school will become a factor in the develop- 
ment of the power of concentratiun instead of 
destroying that power altogether. And inas- 
much as the pupils progress depends on his 
power of concentration it follows from the 
above that the one-session day affords better 
conditions of progress. 


Not only so but the pupil is in no condition to 
get the best results from his work in the after- 
noon session. ‘The noon hour given for the 
purpose cf resting the pupils and refreshing 
them not only does not accomplish its purpose, 
but it leaves them less fit for work than they 
were at the'start. This is due to the way it is 
spent. They hurry home, bolt their dinner 
and hurry back, absolutely unrefreshed. The 
opponents of the one-session day argue that it 
is too hard on the pupils; that they need a 
rest, wholly overlooking the fact that this hour 
or rest, socalled, is really the most strenuous 


hour of all, and that the two-session day is 
the one which gives the pupil no rest and no 
time for recreation. Thus their argument 
proves a boomerang which rebounds and 
strikes the one that threw it. 

From the point of view of health the two 
systems show as striking contrasts. No one 
will deny that outdoor recreation is necessary 
for the health of any child. That the two-ses- 
sion schoo] fails to give adequate time for this 
I think is equally clear. However, the greatest 
evil of this system, from a physical point of 
view, is the necessity it puts upon the pupils 
of eating their dinners hurriedly and of work- 
ing after a square meal. This point cannot be 


_ too much emphasized. It is a well-known fact 


that fast eating is one of the most prolific 
sources of ill-health. Is it then not the height 
of injustice to the pupil to subject him to a 
system which necessitates it. Not only is it ab- 
solutely contrary to the most fundamental laws 
of health to eat hurriedly, and thus put the di- 
gestive organs to such a disadvantage in prop- 
erly performing their work, but it is absolute 
folly to follow this up by focusing our energies 
on brain work, when they are all needed for 
the digestion of a hurriedly eaten meal, and 
then are not sufficient. It is a psycholagical 
fact that brain work requires as much physical 
energy as any other function of the body. 
Does the one-session day eliminate this evil? 
It most assuredly does. The pupils are given 
fifteen or twenty minutes to eat a light lunch; 
they have ample time for this and at the same 
time they are resting. They eat enough to stay 
their hunger, but not enough to require so 
much as to rob the brain of the amount neces- 
sary for its werk. They come in refreshed in 
every way with their minds in an active work- 
able condition. So then the one-session day, 
inasmuch as it offers better conditions for men- 
tal and physical progress, is superior to the 
two-session day. 
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MY BOOKS 


My books are my companions in my dreams, 
Or when lalf wakeful on my couch I lie, 
What dear and cherished intimates have I, 
At hour of midnight or ere morning gleams, 
In faith, the world of Fiction almost seems 
More real to me than countries I descry, 
Smiling and fair, beneath our vault of sky, 
A siicnt host before my visions streams. 


Inhabitants of goodly Dickensland; 

Newcome, Pen, Esmond (though I name but few): 
Women and men Sir Walter’s eve saw clear; 
The rare creations of George Eliot’s hand; 

The gentle folk that dear Jane Austen knew; 
And they who dwelt in sunny Barsetshire. 


II 


The heroines and heroes have their place, 

Yet ’tis not Fiction only yields me friends, 

My spirit eye, ere slumber soft decends, 

Ranging without restraint through time and space, 
Of books beloved on every hand sees trace, 

This one a greeting, that a message sends: 

Vague memory with clear perception blends; 

I look upon my favorites face to face. 


Like friends in books no other friends have I, 

When journeying far I leave them not behind. 

Qn 2en roads and in secluded nooks, 

Essays thet charm, dear poets’ melody, 

Lives, letters, quests, enchain and throng the mind. 

Would heaven be heaven without my well loved 
books.—A, Emerson Palmer. 





What Must Be Done With the Unruly 
Pupil ? 


Mrs, Robert Pollard, Aylett, Va, 


Discipline has the double purpose of estab- 
lishing the actual government of the school 
and of teaching pupils to govern themselves 
when they have left the school and escaped 
the tutelage of their masters. 

True discipline foresees and prevents, even 
more than it represses and rewards. In a 
well-organized school which satisfies certain 
material conditions, and in which the teacher 
fulfils ‘certain moral conditions which assure 
his authority, it is hardly ever necessary to 
resort to punishment as a means of discipline. 
All teachers know how the regularity and sys- 
tem which they introduce into the exercises of 
school facilitate their task and contribute to 
the good order of their classes. Who does not 
see that discipline will gain from a school 
organization regulated in this spirit? Invited 
to an instruction which responds exactly to his 
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powers and to his needs, sustained by the va- 
riety of the exercises, reanimated by frequent 
recreations, always subjected to an invariable 
rule which he knows, never remaining unem- 
ployed, instructed in advance with reference 
to what he ought to do at different hours of 
the day, the pupil will find himself in the best 
conditions for working with order and profit. 
Formal rules, however, are not sufficient. 
The pupil is not yet sufficiently master of him- 
self, sufficiently energetic and well-disposed, to 
follow spontaneously the course that has been 
traced for him by a carefully arranged pro- 
gramme. There must be taken into account 
the weaknesses of will, the thoughtlessness of 
early age, and the disposition, indolence, and 
ilJ-will common to masses of children. 

The execution of the laws of the school is 
dependent on the vigilant eye of the master. 
How much easier discipline becomes with an 
active teacher who observes all the movements 
of his pupils, who watches their dispositions, 
who stops by a word or a look, the beginning 
of a conversation, who reanimates the atten- 
tion at the momert when it begins to flag, who 
in a word, always present in the four corners 
of the classroom, is, so to speak, the living 
spirit of the school. 

By the personal labor which he imposes 
upon himself, the teacher will also contribute 
to the maintenance of discipline. A well-pre- 
pared lesson is worth much more than punish- 
ments for gaining the attention of the pupils. 
When the teacher reaches his desk, well know- 
ing what he ought to say; when wholly per- 
vaded by his subject, and he can pursue his 
thought without effort, he will first have that 
assurance that he will more easily interest his 
hearers, and then he will more surely conduct 
them to the desired end, and at the same time 
relieved from the anxiety of hunting up his 
ideas and his words, and of organizing his 
class on the spur of the moment, he will more 
easily be able to survey his school,—to be all 
things to all, and let nothing escape that is in- 
correct or abnormal in the conduct of his pu- 
pils. Let us add, that in order to assure the 
discipline so far as the pupil's diligence and 
exactness of work are concerned, the industry 
of the teacher is particularly necessary. The 
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child of the best intentions is discouraged if 
the written exercises which he has prepared 
with the greatest care are never corrected. It 
is not merely because the faults which he has 
allowed to pass are proofs of his ignorance, 
that the lack of correction is mischievous, but 
mainly, because the negligence of the teacher 
emboldens and partly excuses, the negligence 
of the pupil. 

The best of teachers can do little in the 
matter of discipline without co-operation of 
parents. It has been said, “There is no system 
of education so poor, as not to improve in 
quality by the intervention of the family, and 
none so good, that it cannot gain by it.” It is 
necessary then, that the teacher should be in 
constart communication with the families, 
that he keep them regularly informed as to the 
work ard progress of their children, and that 
he bring their faults to their notice. Happy 
the teachers who can co-operate and induce 
them to second their efforts. That which 
the teacher ought particularly to demand 


of the family, is, thst it should not 
dissipate his own efforts; that it should 
add its own more secret, more intimate, 


more personal action, to that which he exerts 
himself. The co-operation of teachers and 
parents proceeding hand in hand, to correct 


the faults of children, and to develop their 


virtue, is in itself, one of the moral conditions 
of discipline. Another condition, is the char- 
acter oi the teacher, his authority—his moral 
power. What is true of programmes and 
methods in instruction, is true of rules of dis- 
cipline—their value is given them by those 
who apply them. It is at this point that we 
must always start, whether we have to do with 
internal government of schools or of other in- 
stitutions. Begin by having men and women 
and all the rest will be given you to boot. 
To control the wills of children, to root in 
their minds the conviction that it is impossible 
not to follow the orders and suggestions of 
the teacher, to inspire them with the absolute 
confidence in his judgment,—these are the es- 
sential conditions, for the good government of 
the school. With some the teacher must be 
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ever affectionate and kind; with others, he 
must use severity. At one time he must multi- 
ply excitations to arouse a sluggish nature; at 
another he must use moderation and con- 
straint. With one he must talk reason; with 
another, he will make a constant appeal to 
feeling. When a pupil has been made sensible 
to honor and shame, all has been gained. The 
praise and commendation of his teacher is his 
greatest reward. But if we have to resort to 
punishment, it is well to warn the child of 
the consequences that will follow the repe- 
tition of his fault. But threats must be fol- 
lowed by acts. 

Punishments tend to humiliate the pupil, to 
make him ashamed of his faults publicly an- 
hounced. Just as praise and words of ap- 
probation are the best and most convenient 
rewards,—reprimands, censure, and tokens of 
disapproval, are the promptest and surest of 
punishinents, on the condition, of course, that 
the child has previously been made sensible to 
shame and he loves and esteems his teacher. 
The very fact of revealing before his com- 
panions, a fault that has been committed and 
that the cu!prit cannot deny is in itself, an ef- 
fective punishment. 

The thing of most importance in the use of 
reprimands and censure is, first, not to make 
an over-use of them. In the second place, they 
must be exactly proportioned to the fault 
which they propose to correct. The teacher 
will no longer be respected, if he does not ex- 
hibit the strictest spirit-of justice in his words. 
The tone of the reprimand ought always to be 
moderate, calm, and dignified, and the teacher 
should not Jose his temper. Always show the 
pupil that you are your own master, and noth- 
ing will better make him see this, than your 
patience. Special efforts should be made to 
establish in the child’s mind an intimate re- 
lation between the penalty and the wrong that 
has been done. For this purpose the punish- 
ment shoula, so far as possible, be connected 
with the fault. If a child has told a false- 
hood, he should be humiliated by no longer 
believing his word; if another is indiscreet, 
confidence is no longer placed in him; if an- 
other is always quarreling, let him be shunned 
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by his companions. In this way the punish- 
ment is better understood and is more effective, 
because it seems to the child the natural con- 
sequence of his fault. 

Where corporal punishment has to be re- 
sorted to, it should be at the far end of the 
list of penalties. Its slightest application 
should be accounted a great disgrace. It 
should be regarded as a deep injury to the per- 
son that has to inflict it, and to those who 
have to witness it, as the height of shame. 
If this is not effective, expulsion is the last 
remedy, but the fear of this punishment, if it 
has overtaken the incorrigible pupils in one or 
two cases, is a very effective example to all 
the others. : 

Lastly, we should remember that the higher 
purpose of discipline is not merely to establish 
silence and good order in classes, assiduous and 
exact labor; but it thinks of the future and 
aims at training men and women. 

School authority ought to be exercised only 
with the intention of making the child inde- 
pendent of the yoke of all external authority. 
At every age and in all conditions, man will 
have to obey,—his superiors under the flag and 
in the work-shop,— the law and its represen- 
tatives in society. But this necessary subjec- 
tion does not prevent liberty, which is the 
discipline that one imposes on himself; for the 
object of education of all grades is to make 
men free and know how to govern themselves. 


{We do not endorse some of this writer’s meth- 
ods of discipline—M™p.] ~ 





Physical Training in the Public Schools 


Cassye Averett Young, Danville, Va. 


A short time ago I received a letter from 
the chairman of this department asking me to 
prepare 2 paper on “Physical Training in the 
Public Schools,” and although the time was 
too limited to do full justice to so important a 
subject I consented, hoping that I might, to 
some degree, bring before you the needs and 
advantages of this work in our schools. 

The question arises, do we need this work? 
is it of vital importance ‘+. the education of 
a child? From practical experience and care- 
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ful observation I answer most emphatically 
that a system of exercises founded on physio- 
logical and hygienic laws should have so prom- 
inent place in our courses of study and be 
given as much attention by our teachers as 
those subjects we consider fundamental in our 
present system of education. 

Take for instance in our own State, the de- 
mand made upon a child’s mind is unreason- 
able when we consider that, in the majority of 
schools, no provision is made whatever for mo- 
tive power to supply this unjust demand. 

As teachers you may have realized the need 
and advantages of this work, yet have felt 
that you had no time for “extras,” but when 
physical culture is given its proper place upon 
our daily program it will not be thought of 
as an extra, but as a necessary help to obtain 
desired results in every other branch of study. 

It would be just as reasonable for an engi- 
neer to insist that he had no time to supply his 
engine with fuel or for a carpenter to Jay an 
inferior foundation to a building and then 
try to finish the roof with matnematical pre- 
cision as it is for a teacher to expect the best 
results when no attention is paid whatever to 
the development of a child’s body. You are 
not wasting your time when you allow your 
pupils a few minutes of each period in the day 
to fill their lungs with pure air. On the other 
hand you are enabling the boys and: girls of 
to-day to become strong men and women of to- 
morrow. J.et us not think of physical culture 
as an invention of the twentieth century for 
it is almost as old as civilization and although 
it lay dormant for nearly two thousand years 
its revival is simply a sign of the progress of 
the times. 

We must realize that soundness of brain de- 
pends upon soundness of body. It is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that a sound mind can exist 
very long in an unsound body. Now if it be 
true that the mind is dependent upon the body 
for nourishment and power, why do we divorce 
them as if they were wholly unrelated to each 
other ? 

Reports from different sources in regard to 
the public schools and the time given to phy- 
sical training therein are sufficient to show that 
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as a state we have little conception of what 
our bodies require. And especially in a re- 
publican form of government we must depend 
upon the strength of the men and women to 
carry it forward and we are fully aware that 
nothing can be attained without the rounding 
of the whole man. 

Dr. Emerson, in his lecture on physical cul- 
ture says: “In comparing results no schools 
have ever compared with the schools of Greece. 
What was the basis of their educations Phy- 
sical Culture. Greece gave us the greatest 
orator, the greatest sculptor, the greatest poet, 
the greatest philosopher.” Do you think this 
a mere accident. Never. It is simply the re- 
sult of well-rounded education when one part 
of the body was not trained at the expense of 
the other. Although we can never hope to at- 
tain to the development of the Greeks, yet as 
a state and nation we must awake to the re- 
sponsibility of bodily training in the young. 

Now upon whom must this responsibility 
rest? Or as I said in the beginning, who will 
have the privilege of teaching our boys and 
girls the sacred duty of caring for their bod- 
ies? It is an acknowledged fact that the 
teacher, to a large degree, is held responsible 
for the mental and moral advancement of the 
growing generation; if this be true it behooves 
us to use every legitimate means to obtain the 
best results and I’m sure you will ull agree that 
nothing could be more helpful as a means to 
this end than a sound healthy body. St. Paul 
must have realized this when he said, “Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost * * * therefore glorify God in your 
body.” 

From personal experience I have found phy- 
sical culture very helpful in many ways. 
When given correctly a child must necessarily 
move with precision, he must concentrate his 
thought and pay strict attention to detail. Are 
not these enviable attributes to cultivate in the 
young? Yet it is equally true that physical 
culture can be abused as well as used and to 
begin with you should be sure that you have 
a system of exercises approved by some good 
authority on the subject and that in giving 
them you work for definite ends. It is very 
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easy to take a class through an exercise and 
get no benefit from it whatever and this is 
soon detected by children for they can very 
easily feel the difference in a refreshing and 
energizing movement and a purely mechanical 
one. Although the work requires much repe- 
tition yet this is necessary, for only by repe- 
tition do we attain proficiency in any line. 
But when the feeling is fresh the story is new 
and a little enthusiasm and originality on the 
part of the teacher will call forth spontaneous 
efiort from her class. In every school will 
be found the physically sub-normal child and 
if the teacher, aside from the regular work, 
can find time to give corrective exercises adap- 
table to the needs of such pupils ana encourage 
them to take them at home, she will be doing 
a work truly missionary. 

Now, just here one or two practical sugges- 
tions may not be amiss, for the chief thought I 
would leave with you is physical training ap- 
plied to every phase of our school fe. Do not 
allow your pupils to think of this work as 
something divorced from development along 
other lines and above all things do not allow 
them to go through a group of exercises and 
then when they are over forget them until 
next day. Little good will come from chil- 
dren lifting their chests and vital organs to 
their proper position for a few minutes a day, 
if during the remaining time they are allowed 
to stand with stooped shoulders and while sit- 
ting, their spines curved into an interrogation 
point. 

The first requisite to satisfactory develop- 
ment in physical culture is plenty of fresh 
air and whenever possible the exercises should 
be given out of doors. However, this may not 
always be practical and in that case we should 
be sure that the children are not taking viti- 
ated air into their lungs. Unless we have 
proper ventilation we will defeat the very 
end for which we are working. 

The result of practical physical culture can- 
not be estimated. As pioneers in this move- 
ment we need not expect immediate results, 
but bv honest effort and conscientious work 
we will be building strength of manhood and 
womanhood that will be the pride of our com- 
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monwealth in years to come. Not creatures of 
giant intellect and dwarfed bodies, but men 
and women of moral, mental and physical 
force. 
students who have cultivated the intellect at 


I am sure all of you have known great 


the expense of the body and any effort on their 
part to give expression to their thoughts 
through their bodies was pitiful indeed and 
whose general bearing might have suggested 
idiocy rather than intellect. It is our duty to 
give the growing generation the opportunity 
to cultivate poise of bearing, for its the self- 
poised men and women of every walk of life 
who command our attention and respect. 
When we stand before a beautiful piece of 
statuary we admire it as a whole, but as soon 
as we begin to separate one part from another 
it loses some of its attractiveness and we con- 
clude that we must not look for beauty and 
strength in any separate object, but in the 
relationship that they sustain to each other. 
And just so it 


when they have completed the course in our 


is in the education of a child— 


schools let us make it possible to contemplate 
them as fir 
whose mental natures are supported and pro- 
tected by The whole 
being beautiful and useful in its entirety. 
Emerson, the poet, expresses this in his 


ished products; men and women 


nN well developed body. 


poem, “Each and All,” where he says, “Noth- 
ing is good or fair alone,” for after testing 
beauty and finding it is a cheat, he decides to 
utterly ignore it and seek truth to the exclusion 
of beauty, but he no sooner arrives at this con- 


clusion than a new light dawns on him and 


he exclaims: 


“Then I said I covet truth; 


Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth; 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground pine curled its pretty wreath, 
tunnine over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled t! violets breath; 

Around me st | the onks and firs; 

Pine cones and rns lav on the cround; 


} 


Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of jeht and deity: 
Again I saw, again I heard, 





The rolling river, the morning bird; 
Beauty through my senses stole, 
And I yielded myself to the perfect whole.” 





Relation gf Principal and School Board 
Alston Hutton, Roancke, Va, 


In order to ascertain the true relation of 
principals to the school boards, it is necessary 
to view the entire school system in perspective, 
and to consider the various more or less inde- 
pendent departments for the execution of the 
Jaws and regulations made by the State, the 
maker of the school, whose legislation and le- 
gal decisions determine the school’s establish- 
ment, maintenance and growth. Legislatures, 
municipal councils, school boards, superinten- 
dents, supervisors, principals, teachers, patrons 
and last but of greatest importance the chil- 
dren who are to be educatea, make up all the 
parts of the typical school system. 

Each department has its own legitimate pro- 
vince. In former times there seems to have 
been a hazy or twilight zone between these pro- 
vinces, but now the tendency in school affairs is 
to separate the responsibilities of school boards, 
superintendents, supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers, pupils and patrons. Especially is the dif- 
ferentiation of the duties of the board mem- 
bers and the supervisors steadily growing 
clearer. The line of demarcation between the 
rights, duties, and responsibilities of school 
boards and the rights, duties, and responsibili- 
ties of supervisors and principals is becoming 
plainer and straighter. 

The relations between the parts of the school 
system can be seen at a glance by comparing 
the system to a manufacturing corporation em- 
The board 
of directors of the corporation corresponds 
with the board of education, the general man- 


slovine several thousand persons. 
plo; 


ager corresponds with the school superinten- 
dent, the foremen correspond with the super- 
visors and principals, and the employees at 
their daily tasks correspond with the teachers 
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ar» pupils at their busy desks or labratory 
tabies. 

[he beard legislates on all financial mat- 
ters, and advises upon all educational matters; 
wile supervisors and principals legislate upon 
ducational matters and advise only upon 
financial matters. This is a reasonable divi- 
sion of the duties and prerogatives of the edu- 
cational forces. Board members and laymen, 
not competent to teach school are not expected 
to teach. They cannot possibly know much 
about teachers and teaching, but they have a 
great work to accomplish. The chief purpose 
of these boards are to multiply schools until 
a!l children are educated sufficiently to be safe 
citizens, and to support financially the persons 
who teach in the schools. 

We have hit upon a happy distribution of 
power ard privileges in the administration of 
the schoo] system. It would be unfortunate 
for the board members all to be expert edu- 
cators, for in that case the proper checks and 
balances would not be preserved among the 
educational forces. The board members bring 
to bear upon school problems common sense 
and good business principles, while competent 
expert educators aid by consulting and advis- 
ing with the boards on questions of adminis- 
tration and supervision. 

In order to understand the relationship of 
the school principal with the school boards, 
let us compare it with that of attorney and 
client. Ini: a well conducted school system the 
board is the client and the principal is the 
attorney. The client has all the rights in the 
premises, but has assigned all but one of them 
to his attorney, and that is the right to with- 
draw his affairs from the care of the attorney. 
A distinguished writer on this subject has 
said: “fhe good father who employs a physi- 
cian to attend his children reserves the right, 
not to decide whether the practitioner is or is 
not a physician, nor whether this or that 
remedy is good, but simply whether or not the 
physician is sufficiently successful to be con- 
tinued in the family practice. Once employed, 
the physician is trusted wholly. The analogy 
with the good board member is complete. He 
reserves not the right to say whether or not 


~ 


this person is a teacher nor whether this or 
that study or method in a study is good, but 
simply whether the principal or teacher is suf- 
ficiently successful to be retained.” 

The principals should have due regard to 
the rightful province of the boards; likewise 
board members would do well not to trespass 
upon the province of the principal in matters 
requiring the knowledge of experts only. In 
a well-conducted and co-ordinated school sys- 
tem, no board member will go direct to a prin- 
cipal with orders, and no principal will go 
direct to a board member with complaints. In 
the business world the directors of a manufac- 
turning corporation do not carry orders to the 
employees direct, nor do the employees take 
complaints to the directors. The principal is 
an employee of the board as a corporation, 
and is not the employee of any board member. 
In emergencies, a principal may exercise dis- 
cretionary powers at the suggestion of a board 
member or anybody else; but if an error is 
committed, the principal cannot make the plea 
of an order from the board member any de- 
fence for the error. When the principal does 
exercise such a power, which is surely lodged 
in his hand, he does it as a principal and is 
responsible to the superintendent. 

The results of a violation of these principles 
came to light recently in a city of Virginia 
where a board member was alleged to have 
endeavored to change the methods of tench- 
ing and the principal in turn criticised the 
board publicly for cutting down the wages of 
the teachers. The clash between board and 
principal had to be appealed to the State board 
for final adjustment. All of which shows that 
one of these two educational departments 
should not invade the province of the other. 





The Three Classes 


Gertrude Fugh 
This world has three classes of people in it, 
the Pointers, the Leaders and the Guides. To 


which class should the teacher belong? A 
Pointer can direct to the things of which he 
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has heard, but has never been to see. A 
Leader can take you by rapid strides over 
unfamiliar territory, but a Guide must have 
previously traveled over the road over which 
What are his 
He gets into the presence of his 
best self and develops a confidence in his fol- 
lowers without destroying their individuality. 
He is at all times a personaiity directed by 
reason and not by impulse. He is frank and 
says there are higher things beyona which 
consist of unity and variety, and in which you 


he presumes to guide others. 
capabilities ? 


must reveal yourself to get their glory. He 
has reached an emergency period. There are 
no unusuals created, conditions are not de. 
stroyed by his manner, neither will he hear 
the words “good enough” for they are ene. 
mies to growth and progress. Deciding there 
will be no quitters in his train, he calls upon 
his energy and power to carry them over, al! 
the while breathing Horace Mann‘s prayer: 

“For the great work of education, (God 
grant me annihilation of selfishness, a mind 
of wisdom, and a heart of benevolence.” 





AMONG the COLLEGES 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The registration to date is as follows: College, 341; 
graduate, 29; law, 181; medical, 78; engineering, 91. 
Total, 720. Duplicates, 28; net, 692. 493 this is the 
second year after the introduction of the three-year 
law course, there is no third year class, and conse- 
quently there will be no graduates in law next sprisg. 
In spite of the increase in the entrance requirements 
in medicine, one year of college work in science being 
required in addition to a four-year high-school course, 
there is a decided increase in the number of new 
stucents in medicine, The greatest increase in en- 
rollment is in the college department. The total is 
lower than that of last session, due mainly to the 
lack of a third year class in law, which lack, of 
course, is purely temporary. 

On November 10th and 11th, the University was the 
host of the Association of American Universities, 
probably the most distinguished educational organi- 
zation in this country. The universities represented 
were as follows: California, Catholic, Clark, Chicago, 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Hopkins, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
)*ybraska, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Yale. The University of Virginia is 
the only Southern institution in the Association. 
President Bryan, of the University of Indiana, read 
a paper on “Allowing (redit for Professional Work 
to Count on Work for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts;” Professor Thomas, of Columbia University, 
read a paper on the “Degree of Master of Arts;” and 
President Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
read a paper on the “Appointment and Tenure of 
University Professors.” 

The guests and their wives were entertained in the 
homes of the University professors. On Ncvember 
10th an evening reception was given by President 
and Mrs. Alderman, and on Nov mber 11th a lunch- 
ect was given by the University in the dining hall. 

The University Civic Club had an unusual oppor- 
tunity at its first meeting this session of hearing 
President Van Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, 
diseuss a question which is coming to be of great 
interest in Virginia, “A Mill Tax for the Educational 
System of the State.” Short talks were made by 


Mr. Charles G. Maphis, President Alderman, and Pro- 
fessor Kent 


Professor T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale University, de 
livered four lectures at the University, November 
15-18, on the Barbour-Page Lecture Foundation. The 
general subject was the “Early Literary Career of 
Robert Browning,” and the detailed program was as 
follows November 15, “Pauline” and “Paracelous”; 
November 16, “Strafford,” “Browning as a Dramat- 
ist,” and “Sordello”; November 17, “Bells and Pome 
granatcs,” “Pippa Passes,” and “A Blot in the Scutch- 
eo”; November 18, “A Soul’s Tragedy,” and “Brown- 
ing’s Career of Unpopularity and the Causes that 
Brought About His Popularity at the Close of His 
Life. 

A musical event of unusual interest was the song 
recital on November 4, by Signor Campanari, form- 
erly a noted baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. The piano solo by Mr. Musgrove, the accom- 
panist, were especially enjoyed. 

The November “University Hour” was devoted to 
a discussion of athletics, Professor Lefevre being the 
principal speaker, and short talks being made by 
Messrs. McDonald, Geyer, and Crawford. 

The football season has so far been successful, in 
spite of our two defeats. The University team has 
defeated the teams from William and Mary, Ran- 
doiph Macon, Roanoke, St. John’s, and the Virginia 
Military Institute, having kert these opposing teams 
from scoring at all. The University team has been 
beaten by the Carlisle and Georgetown teams. The 
Thanksgiving Virginia-North Carolina game is at 
present writing the centre of athletic interest, 





RICHMOND COLLEGZ. 


The work of grading and turfing the new college 
grounds at Westhampton har been begun. The archi- 
tects promise to deliver the plans for the concrete 
stadium and athletic field in December, and Presi- 
dent Boatwright expects to see baseball practice on 
the new diamond next spring. 

The annual student Y. M. C. A. Convention held 
here in November proved a great stimulus to reli- 
gious activities among the students. The splendid 
addresses of Dr. W. D. Weatherford were the feature 
of the convention. 

Chapel attendance has greatly increased. Dr. W. C. 
James conducted chapel for a week recently and gave 
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fve splendid ten minute talks to the young men and 
«omen on “Using One’s Inheritance.” 

The fall series of Thomas Lectures was delivered 
November 21, 22, 23, by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, 
Curator of Ornitholozy and Mammalogy, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. The general 
theme was “Birds.” The lectures on “Pelicans and 
Flamingos,” were splendidly illustrated with slides 
colored true to nature by an artist who accompanies 
vr. Chapman on his scientific expeditions. The lec- 
tures were deservedly popular. 

College exercises were suspended on November 
e4th, and Prof. W. O. Carver, of Louisville, Ky., made 
the Thanksgiving address in the college chapel. The 
Union Theological Seminary, Woman’s College, and 
Richmond Academy joined in the service. 

President Boatwright attended the annual meeting 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities at Athens, Ga., and took part in the discussion 
of College Entrance Requirements. 

A local branch of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association has been formed, Prof. D. R. Anderson, 
president; Prof. R. E. Loving, secretary and treas- 
urer. The first meeting at the home of President 
Boatwright was a most enthusiastic one and the 
faculty is anxious to help in all possible ways to pro- 
mote the cause of public education in Virginia. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


The most important action taken by the students 
of Roanoke College since the adoption of the honor 
system in 1902, is the provision recently adopted to 
abolish hazing. According to the resolutions, the 
senior and junior classes are appointed a vigilance 
committee to see that no act of hazing is committed. 
Hazing is defined to consist in “any form of physical 
violence inflicted by an old student upon a new, or 
in wanton destruction or injury of personal property, 
or in ar~w really unkind mental or physical treat- 


ment.” “~v member of these two classes is on his 
honor to 1 ny infringement of this regulation. 
The Boaiu -. Hegents shall be convened by their 


president whenever infringements are reported, and 
shall proceed to weigh the evidence and decide 
whether “it is sufficiently clear to merit discipline.” 
They shall report their findings to the faculty with 
recommendations as to the discipline to be admin- 
istered, the faculty being free to follow these recom- 
mendations or not. 

These resolutions were adopted at a mass meeting 
of the student-body October 15, 1910. 

The extension of the honor system to cover cases 
of hazing is a new method of combatting this ancient 
academrie evil, and will be watched with interest by 
sister institutions throughout the country. 

The two Lutheran synods in Virginia convened in 
Roanoke and Salem from November 15 to 17, and 
approved the action of the joint commission recom- 
merding that Marion Female College be removed to 
Salem. The site selected is thirty acres of the old 
Logan estate “Sherwood,” on the electric road a half 
mile east of Salem, situated on an eminence, which 
ommands a magnificent view of the mountains and 
the Roanoke Valley to the north, east, couth, and 
west. The institution, which will be rechartered, will 
be made a high-grade college for women, and will be 
supported by both synods 

President Morehead represented Roanoke at the 
nstallation of President Granville, of Pennsylvania 
College, October 20. 

The faculty lecture for November was delivered 
by Dr. J. D. Rodeffer on the theme, “The Idealism of 
Chantecler.” 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Academic work at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute has for some weeks been greatly interfered 
with by the prevalence of ‘“‘pink eye.” Of the 335 
cadets present on the 21st, only 5 were unaf- 
fected. Instruction has been given by lectures, 
with oral recitations, on the topics of the pro- 
fessor’s lecture. 

For reasons stated in the following order the 
corps has been furloughed until January 6, 1911: 

General Nichols on November 2Ist published 
the following order: 

“For reasons hereinafter stated the corps of 
cadets is hereby furloughed from 1 P. M. Mon- 
day, November 21, 1910, to Wednesday, January 
4, 1911. 

“In taking this very unusual action announced 
in paragraph 1 of this letter, the superintendent 
is actuated by the following considerations: 

“No. 1—The development among the cadets 
during the last few days of five cases of typhoid 
fever, with unavoidable apprehension of addi- 
tional to this number. 

“No. 2—The prevalence of pink eye in the corps 
nearly all of the cadets being affected, many 
reinfected after recovery, preventing the use of 
the eyes in study.” 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. 


About the middle of October, the students and 
the people of the Hill enjoyed a delightful enter- 
tainment by Polk Miller and his quartet. 

Miss Katharine L. Bean, the very efficient Secre 
tary to President Graham, resigned her position 
here the 1st of November, to accept a similar posti- 
tion at Converse College, Spartansbure, S. C. 

President Graham, Dr. A. W. McWhorter and 
Professor J. Brookes Smith, attended the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in 
Richmond during Thanksgiving holidays. Pro- 
fessor Smith read a paper on “The Value of 
Graphical Methods in Teaching Algebra.” 

It was a noteworthy fact that so many graduates 
of Hampden-Sidney, especially of recent years, 
were present at this meeting in the capacity of 
teachers. 

The interior of College Church has been not a 
little beautified by the recent improvements and 
every one agrees that the Church inside is now 
one of the most attractive to be found anywhere 

President Graham has been supplying the Pres- 
byterian church at Petersburg, Va., since the open- 
ing of College. 

Rev. E. G. Gammon (’05), and Rev. T. K. Young 
('08), of Union Theological Seminary, filled the 
pulpit of College Church on the 20th and 27th 
of November, respectively. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARMVILLE, 
VIRGINIA 


On November 7th President M. M. Parks, of the 
State Normal School at Milledgeville, Ga., spent the 
day in making a round of inspection. He visited all 


departments, beginning with the offices and ending 
with the power house: and two days later a similar 
course was taken by President Wright, of the Normal 
School at Greenville, N. C. 

Miss Daisy Davies, Field Secretary of the Board of 
Missions of the Southern Methodist Church, gave a 
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most delightful and enthusing talk to the student 
body in the chapel early in November. Miss Davies 
is a fluent speaker and full of her subject; her talk 
aroused great interest, and several were added to the 
number of students already pledged to the work of 
missionaries. Another talk at the morning hour in 
the auditorium, which was heartily enjoyed by all 
present, was made by Rev. Frank Stringfellow, of 
the Episcopal church. Mr. Stringfellow gave the 
students many graphic pictures of his experiences as 
a scout in the Army of Northern Virginia, and the 
cheery smile and hearty “God bless you” with which 
he closed made the girls feel that he had a personal 
interest in every one of them. 

On November 18th, the Dramatic Club presented 
“The Holly Tree Inn,” and it is needless to say that 
it was enoyed. The students always look forward 
with great interest to the productions of this club 
and are enthusiastic in their appreciation. 

On November 25th, the second number of the Enter- 
tainment Course was presented: Signor Calefaty 
Victor and his Venetian Band, with Miss Evangeline 
Hiltz as vocal soloist. The Ertertainment Course 
this year has had a much larger patronage than ever 
before and the auditorium is filled for every perform- 
ance. In this number, the Brass Sextette and Miss 
Hiltz were especially enjoyed 

Miss Dunn, Supervisor of Rural Schools, has re- 
ported to the school several times recently, and gives 
a most interesting account of her work in the coun- 
ties of Nottoway and Amelia, 

The ‘ollowing members of the faculty have made 
addresses before Teachers’ Associations during the 
month of November: Miss Andrews, Head of the 
Department of English, at Norfolk; Dr. C. W. Stone, 
Head of the Department of Education and Director 
of the Training School, at Bedford City; and Miss M. 
St.C. Woodruff, Principal of the Training School, at 
Marion. 

A good delegation from the faculty attended the 
State Educational Association in Richmond at 
Thanksgiving: Miss Woodruff and Miss M. W. Coul- 
ling, Head of the Department of Drawing, were dele- 
gates. Others attending the Association were Miss 
Andrews, Miss Haliburton, (Supervisor of the First 
Grade in the Training Schcol) Miss Eleanor B. For- 
man (Supervisor of the Fourth Grade), Miss Lila 
London (Head of the Department of Mathematics), 
Miss Agnes G. Smith (Head of the Department of 
Reading), Miss Carrie Sutherlin (Assistant in the 
Department of English), President Jarman, Mr. W. 
Arthur Maddox (Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology) Mr. J. Merritt Lear (Head of the Depart- 
ment of History), Mr. J. C. Mattoon, (Head of the 
Department of Manual Training), Dr. F. A. Millidge 
(Head of the Department of Geography), and Dr. C. 
W. Stone (Head of the Department of Education anJ 
Director of the Training School). 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
held its regular fall meeting on November 17th. Only 
regular routine business was transacted. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The conference of delegates from the National 
Student Government Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities for Women met November 10th-12th, at this 
college. Thirty-five delegates were present, represent- 
ing the leading institutions of this country. They 
were hospitably entertained, a day at Natural Bridge 
concluding the programme. The Student Govern- 


ment organization of Randolph-Macon Woman's (oj. 
lege was pronounced fully up to the standard. 

Thanksgiving Day was celebrated by interesting 
special services under the auspices of the Young 
Woman's Christian Association, the address being 
delivered by Adjunct Professor Gillie A. Larew. {t 
Was very pertinent and forceful. Then came the 
annual basket ball contest in which the Junior Class 
team won the trophy. Then the banquet with toasts, 
songs, speeches, turkey and plum pudding for nearly 
six hundred students and guests. A burlesque play 
merrily closed a happy day. 

The college has recently received some very cop. 
siderable benefactions. A new building is planned to 
be erected this year to contain a large physical labor. 
etory, seven additional lecture rooms and dormitory 
accommodctions for forty-eight students. 





EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGi 


The Seventy-fourth Annual Debate of the Calli- 
opean Literary Society was held November 5th. The 
subject was “The Signs of the Times Point to Uni- 
versal Peace.” The epeekers on the affirmative were 
F. W. Taylor and J. 8. Long. The negative, T. T. 
Kandy and T. G. Litz. The decision was rendered 
in favor of the negative. A special train brought a 
large crowd from Abingdon, Bristo] and other points, 

Arrangements have been made by which several 
members of the faculty will deliver addresses before 
the high schools and educational bodies of this part 
of the State. Quite a number of engagements jhiave 
already tcen made. The number of subjects covered 
in these addresses is quite large. This institution is 
making an effort to bring itself into more immediate 
contact with the people of this section of the country 
by co-operating in all kinds of educational work. 

Several members of the faculty have addressed 
educational meetings and county teachers’ institutes 
in the month of November. Professors Hunter, St. 
Johr, and McConnell have each engaged in this work. 

The regular college library is open several uwours 
each day. The new reference library in the west 
end of the main building wili be open in a few days. 
This library will be open from early in the day until 
late at night. 

Dr. R. G. Waterhouse, who was president of Emory 
and Henry College for seventeen years, and who was 
elected Lishop of the M. E. Church, South, last May, 
has returned from the Pacific Slope. He is preparing 
to move his family to that section, as his Episcopal 
duties will probably require his services in that sec 
tion for several years to some. 

The Emory and Henry Book Club, made up of mem- 
bers of the faculty, their wives and a smal] number 
of citizens, has taken up its work for the present 
session. The club meets bi-monthly. In tae past 
years the club has studied Browning, Faust, The 
Idyls of the King, and Shakespeare's tragedies. This 
session the club is studying Lecky’s Rationalism i 
Europe. The leader of the club for the present se* 
sion is Dr. J. P. McConnell. 





RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE 


Randolph-Macon opened with an unusually large 
number of freshmen. The total enrollment is 149. 


This brings the college practically to the limit that 
it has set with its present number of professors. 
The position of the authorities is that the college 
with ten full professors cannot do its best work !! 
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there are more than fifteen students to each pro- 
The new professors are proving themselves worthy 
of the institutions from which they came and are 
doing most excellent and acceptable work. Prof. 
John R. Fisher is a graduate of Vanderbilt, and has 
taken his post-graduate work in Chicago and Paris. 
prof. W. G. Mallory is a graduate of Oberlin and took 
his post-graduate work at Cornell. Prof. Fisher was 
teaching in Vanderbilt University when called to the 
chair of Modern Languages; and Prof. Mallory had 
taught for several years in Oberlin College and at 
the time of his call to the chair of Physics here held 
a fellowship in Physics at Cornel] University. 





Game Laws— Season opens November Ist 


Major L. T. Christian, secretary of the Game Pro- 
tective Association of Virginia, is devoting much 
time to seeing that the laws of the State are rigidly 
enforced. 

Under the laws of the State it is unlawful to shoot 
or trap any of the following at any time: Mock- 
ingbirds, thrush, woodpecker, yellowharmmer, red- 
bird, meadow lark, night hawk (or bat) whippoor- 
will, gull, crane, vulture or buzzard. 

Quail and waterfowl cannot be trapped at any 
time, and the hunting of birds or musrats at night 
is inhibited, and no gun with a larger than 8-bore ia 
perm'tted. No hunting can be done earlier than 
half an hour before sunrise or later than half an 
hour after sunset, and all hunting on Sunday is for- 
bidden. 


SCHOOL 


WONDERFUL SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Last week in Richmond nineteen hundred teachers, 
besides Professors, Superintendents, LL.D.’s end 
others, were enrolled at the State Educational Con- 
ference. Such a personnel in the school affairs of 
our State would not have been possible as short es 
five years back. It was a magnificent body of ladies 
and gentlemen, and great was the literary feast. 

“Musing, as the fire burned,” and watching the 
throng of educators, many of whom were personally 
known to us, we pondered over what had hronght 
this about. A few years ago twenty to thirt; do‘lars 
a month—with few months in a session—was tue 
pay of county teachers, men and women throughout 
Virginia. To-day there are few States in the Union 
that excel us in pay for teachers, and no other State 
to show as rapid advancement in school affairs. A 
few years gone we were the laughing stock of the 
North, end an object of commsieration from some 
of our Southern sisters. The North sent us an Ogden 
clique that misunderstood us, missed its calculations 
and faited of philanthropic connection. Last week 
in Richmond we heard Miss Julia Richman, one of 
New York City’s foremost educators, declare that she 
will take back to that metropolis more than she 
brought to Virginia. She was going home, she said, 
to find out why the children of her own State (New 
York, mind you!) were not getting the advantages 
given to those of this Commonwealth. In some 
future year, she said, she might return to Richmond 
and teil the teachers of Virginia that there was not 


Robins, grouse, phesants, quail, partridge, and 
woodchuck or not to be bought or sold at any time at 
any place. And all persons are strictly forbidden 
to tract or hunt game of any kind when there is 
snow on the ground. 

Turkeys, pheasant, grouse, quail, partridge and 
woodchuck can be shot from. November Ist to Feb 
ruary ist east of the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
from November Ist to December 3lst west of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Deer can be hunted from September Ist to Decem- 
ber Ist. 

Waterfow! from October 15th to May Ist, and sum- 
mer ducks from August Ist to January lst. Rails, 
mud hens, willets, and other surf birds from July 
20th to January Ist. 

Robins from February 15th to April ist. Hares 
(rabbits) from November list to February Ist. 


Nonresidents can get license to hunt in Virginia 
on the payment of a fee of $:0, and they are allowed 
to take out of the State, when exposed to view and 
tagged with the name of the owner, 30 waterfowl, 
5C quails, 10 pherants, 3 turkeys, 1 deer, 25 willets, 
an aggr-gate of 100 if killed by the possessor. Under 
no circumstances can game of any kind be shipped 
by either freight or express. 

Game wardens have been instructed to keep a 
close watch for all violaters of the law. The wardens 
are vested with power to make arrests without a 
warrant when they are convinced that the law has 
been violated by any person, and interference with 
any officer means a fine of from $5 to $50 


NEWS 


£0 much semit-efficiency in New York as in 1910, be 
cause it had put into effect the suggestions she had 
brought back from this State. 

What, then, we mused, brought about the wcnder- 
ful change we are ail proud of? The question is not 
found hard of ansewer, seriatim. All agreo that five 
years ago we elected a Superintendent of Public 
Education that had the ability and inclination to 
revolutionize our public school system. But he could 
not do it without new laws and money from the 
Legislature. And these could not be gotten without 
something more powerful back of it. 

In short, Jo. Eggleston called upon Claude Swan- 
son, then Governor, and jointly they beseiged an 
already overworked Legislatu .. But there was no 
“let go” in either of these young-blooded officials, 
and their bull-dog tenacity won the day for Virginia 
education. With Claude Swanson ag Governor went 
in Jo. Eggleston as Superintendent of Public Educa 
tion, and with them a law-making body that was 
willing to “shoulder up” under such inspiration 
and leadership. 

Enough said. All who are now praising our good 
s hools and good roads do not forget to turn back 
to the boy of Chatham who has left an impress such 
as has not appeared since the war upon our body 
politic. As Swanson goes up higher in the councils 


of State and nation, Jo. Eggleston still remains at 
the school helm with Governor Mann to back him 
with all his force and ze. 

Happy days for “Ole Virginny,” and may she 
never tire—The Virginia Citizen. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SUMMER 


SES ION 


PUBLIC 


The authorities of the Johns Hopkins University 
take pleasure in announcing that a summer session 
of six weeks will be held at the University from July 
5 to August 16, 1911. 

Ever since its beginning the University has opened 
single lectures and courses of lectures to the public. 
For the last twenty years special courses of lectures 
on various subjects have been given for systematic 
study in the subjects selected. The extended plan of 
college courses for teachers is now in the second year 
of operation. 

In the hope of increasing its service to the ele 
mentary and high schools, both public and private, 
and in response to numerous requests on the part of 
the administrators of the schools in Maryland, the 
University has undertaken ‘tthe organization of a sum- 
mer session. The experienec of American universities 
during the last decade goes to show that teachers are 
ready to avail themselves of opportunities for ad- 
vancing their personal culture and improving their 
professional efficiency. The opportunities that are 
offered during the regular session of a university 
are available only to the few teachers who happen to 
be in the vicinity of the institution. It is only 
through a summer session that the great body of 
teachers in our States can have access to such facili- 
ties. 

The work at the Johns Hopkins is designated pri- 
marily to meet the personal and professional needs 
of teachers. The instructors who are being selected 
for the staff of the summer session are selected be- 
cause of their marked ability as teachers and their 
interest in the special problems which confront the 
teachers in our schools. The staff will comprise 
members of the faculty of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and representatives from other institutions 
in this country. The list of instructors will be an- 
nounced at an early date. A circular descriptive of 
the summer session, including courses of instruction 
that are to be offered, expenses, and other particulars 
will soon be issued, 

The management of the summer school will be 
under the direction of Professor Edward F. Buchner, 
to whom inquiries for information may be addressed. 

It is anticipated that the teachers of Maryland will 
respond enthusiastically to these new opportunities 
which are to be offered in Baltimore, and thus aid 
the University authoritics in ‘their efforts to be in- 
creasingly serviceable in the systematic advancement 
of our system of schools. 





THE REMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Remington High School opened its fifth 
(5th) session on September 19, 1910, with an 
unusually large attendance for the first day. We 
have enrolled at this date about one hundred and 
ninety (190) pupils, which is the largest enroll- 
ment that we have ever had this early in the ses- 
sion. The enrollment will, in all probability, reach 
considerably over two hundred (200) before the 
end of the session. We exect to graduate at 
least nine or ten students in the full four years 
high school course at the end of the present term. 
We have six (6) teachers in the school, two of 
whom are engaged in teaching high school 
branches alone. There are fifty students in the 
high school grades, which number will probably 
be increased before the end of the session. 





We also have a commercial department, wit» 
an enrollment of about twenty (20) in which « 
full business course is taught. This department 
is doing a fine work under the efficient manage 
ment of Miss Madge B. Humphries, who taught 
for several years in the Coleman National Busi- 
ness College, Newark, N. J. We expect an ip- 
crease in the enrollment in this department after 
the holidays. 

The Remington School has had the largest 
enrollment of any school in Fauquier county for 
the last six years, and the prospects were never as 
bright. We have the hearty co-operation, of not 
only the large majority of the patrons, but also 
of all the friends of education in the community. 
There are six rooms in the building now, but we 
are in great and urgent need of at least two 
more rooms, which we hope to secure by the be- 
ginning of the next session. 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELO”? MENT OF THE REMINGTON Hic 
SCHOOL 


The Remington Public School, previous to the 
session of 1905-6, numbered between 30 and 40 
pupils, and did not grade above the fifth grade. 
In the session of that year the school reached an 
enrollment of 97. In the spring of 1906 the 
patrons and friends of the school felt encour- 
aged by the enrollment of that year to put forth 
efforts to secure the construction of a suitable 
building for a high school for the next session. 
In these efforts they were greatly aided by our 
district examiner, Mr. Chas. G. Maphis, and Prof. 
Bruce Payne, of the University of Virginia. The 
result of these united efforts was the erection of 
a splendid brick veneered building of four rooms, 
two halls, library room and ample cloak room 
space; the patrons and friends of the school con- 
tributing about fifty per cent. of the cost of the 
building. 

During the session of 1906-7 the enrollment 
ran up to 135; for the session 1907-8 the enroll- 
ment was 166. Seeing the necessity for more 
rooms, the patrons got together and petitioned 
the school board to give them two more rooms, 
agreeing to pay one-half of the cost of same. 
The board granted their request, and a beuutiful 
addition of two rooms was erected of the same 
material of the original building. 

In the session of 1908-9 we enrolled 175 
pupils. The session of 1909-10 showed an en- 
rollment of 204. We hope and believe that we 
will exceed that this year. With her railroad 
facilities and her constantly growing population, 
Remington is determined to become an educa- 
tional center. 

H. E. Button, 
Principal 





WISE COUNTY 


The annual meeting of the Wise County 
Teachers’ Association convened at Norton, V2., 
October 28-29, 1910, with an attendance of 119 
out of 140 teachers, or 85 per cent. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. 
Lacy, of the Presbyterian church. 

“How to Best Teach Primary Work” was dis- 
cussed by Miss Hunter Tatum, of Big Stone Gap, 
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and others. The essential points brought out 
neing that if we will show the child, we shall 
not have to do so much explaining. In the gram- 
sar grades stress was placed upon a careful 
measuring of the work to be done, that definite 
planning and systematic work on the part of the 
teacher might be most effectively done. 

In the high school work some valuable points 
as to the relative values of Latin were discussed. 

“Characteristics of Good Disciplinarian” was 
discussed by R. M. Daugherty, of Appalachia, who, 
among other things, stressed 

Dignity. 

2. Courtesy. 

3. Self-discipline. 

4. Justice. 

5. Firmness. 

6. Self-confidence, not egotism, but conserved 
power; and lastly, prayerfulness. 

“When and to What Extent is Corporal Punish- 
ment Justifiable’’ was handled by Prof. Ashworth, 
of Norton, in which he said it was justifiable 
when necessary to establish order. The speaker 
then discussed local conditions as to the kind of 
pupil to be dealt with; also the teacher as a 
factor, and stressed the fact that we often live 
too much in ideals in dealing with these questions 
of classroom management, and that the ideals 
would not fit living realities. 

“The Teaching of English,” discussed by 
Messrs. Remines and Young, was very interest- 
ing, In which both the mechanical routine and 
the beauties of the language were mentioned, with 
stress laid upon present-day usage as gotten from 
best writers and speakers. 

“School Improvement Leagues” came in for 
quite an interesting discussion, in which was 
pointed out the absolute harmony of the com- 
munity, socially, economically, and educationally, 
through a good league. 


FRIDAY NIGHT 


At night we had exnected to have Profs. J. S. 
Thomas and BEB. E. Worrell, but neither being 
present, the meeting was turned into an “old 
fashioned” debate on ‘‘Corporal Punishment,” into 
which was injected quite a little bit of humor, 
wit and pathos, all of which the teachers greatly 
enjoyed. 


SATURDAY 


The general meeting divided into conferences, 
and the following subjects were discussed: 

In the Pural Teachers’ Conference tne principal 
points were grading and consolidation, together 
with athletics. A committee was appointed to 
arrange for a Boys’ Corn Club another yea}, also 
a County School Fair, something new to Wise 
county, but with which the teachers seemed to 
be in sympathy. 

In the high school conference “The Backward 
Pupil,” “Tests and Examinations,’”” “The Honor 
System,” “Duties of a Principal,” and ‘Latin in 
the High School” were discussed with much profit. 

‘ioral Instruction” was ably discussed by Mr. 
Elam, who maintained that the teacher's life 
was the most potent factor in shaping the ethical 
ideas of pupils under him. 

What Should a Teacher Expect From His 


Trustees and Superintendent,” by Messrs. Williams 





and Warner, was that both do their full duty, and 
from the superintendent it was suggested that we 
expect the services of an expert. 

The election of delegates to the State Confer- 
ence was gone into, and the meeting adjourned. 





KINDERGARTEN AND NEWS NOTES 


In the recent Conference of State Teachers, 
which met in Richmond, the Virginia Kindergarten 
Union was placed upon a permanent basis, and 
made a part of the State Teachers Association, as- 
signed to the section headed Primary Education. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: Miss Lucy S. Coleman, President: Miss 
Elizabeth Pickett, of Norfolk, Vice President; 
Miss Lucy W. Duke, of Richmond, Secretary: Miss 
Edith McCarthy, of Richmond, Treasurer; Execu- 
tive Board, Miss Evelina Harrington, Harrison- 
burg; Miss Page, Newport News; Miss Margaret 
Murphy, Williamsburg; Miss Ruth Floyd Ander- 
son, Richmond; Miss Harriet Talcott, Richmond 

It was decided that the Kindergartners residing 
in the city chosen for the Annual Conference, 
should provide for the entertainment of visiting 
Kindergartners. It was also moved, and seconded 
and carried that there be three meetings annually 
of the Executive Board, exclusive of the annyal 
meeting in each November. 

The Union has already launched itself upon its 
sea of usefulness. Having been unanimously de 
cided by the members present that all desired 
further training in kindergarten games, it was 
moved and carried that a committee be appointed 
to effect an arrangement by which some kinder- 
garten games be given in December by Miss Flor- 
ence Ames Wood, Instructor in Games at the Train- 
ing School of the Froebel League in New York 
City. In selecting Miss Wood, the Union is most 
fortunate, as their choice falls upon one of the 
game specialists of America. This year these 
game classes will be given in Richmond (at the 
Richmond Training School for Kindergartners, 
1014 E. Broad St.), and in Norfolk, if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made. As the Union grows 
it is hoped that others may benefit by her help 
and inspiration. 


RICTIMOND NOTES 


A new Kindergarten will be opened on Decem- 
ber first, at Fairmount public school, Miss A. Z. 
Robertson, of West End Kindergarten, having 
been promoted to the position of Director of the 
new Fairmount Kindergarten. Her assistant will 
be Miss Caroline Vandiver, of Ashland. Miss Jose- 
phine Mercer will fill the vacancy made by Miss 
Robertson's promotion and will be assigned to the 
recently opened Kindergarten in Fulton, of which 
Miss Bessie Krouse has been made the director 


OUFRIFS ANSWERED 


Cc. B. K.—The training in any good kindergar- 
ten training school is a course of two years and 
any that promises the training in less time is not 
universally credited and the time and money spent 
there would be wasted. Courses in kindergarten 
subjects given at summer normals is supplement- 
ary work and usually designed for kindergarten 
graduates 
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2. We have no personal experience with the 
Ward System, but upon inquiry have learned from 
two principals who have carefully tested its merits 
that its use has given most satisfactory results. 
Also a grade teacher assures us that the children 


taught by that system read more readily than 
those taught by other methods. 
Ss. S. M.—The nature work in the kindergarten 


forms a most important part in the curriculum (if 
anything so informal as a kindergarten session can 
be called a “curriculum”’). Beginning with ex- 
cursions afield, the children are encouraged to 
gee everything, especially such things as are re- 
lated to life-processes, whether of plant or ani- 
mal. Their attention is called to the relation 
between the organism and its environment, to es- 
gential characteristics of trees, flowers, insects and 
animals, to the care of the flower for its seed, of 
the animal for its eggs and young. Limitations 
of time and space will not permit a detailed ac- 
count of their specific uses of “nature material’’ 
in the kindergarten, helpful and suggestive as this 
may, especially to country teachers who live 
amidst the plenty and bounty of nature, but a 
later article in this Journal will deal with this 
subject. 

The two-fold aim of the nature work in the 
kindergarten is to see the possibilities in common 
and easily procured playthings and to open the 
eyes of the mind and soul to the wonderful life- 
processes on al! sides with all its scientific and 
spiritual implications. 


LOCAL LEVIES 


A comparison of local school levies and high 
schools in fifty-six counties in Virginia. This list 
was taken from the 1910 reports made by the 
division superintendents, hence some levies are 
more for 1910 than are given below. 


Division Total Local School Number of 
Levy 1909 or 1910. High Schools. 
Accomac . 50c on $100 12 
Alexandria 47¢c we 0 
Alleghany 40¢ " 2 
Appomattox A0e 2 
Ae 85e 2 
Bland 35e 2 
Bedford 37c 5 
Botetourt 43c 5 
Brunswick 86e 1 
Buchanan 60c¢ 1 
Campbell 42c 3 
Charles City 40c 0 
Charlotte 40¢ 4 
AACS ree bee 50e 2 
Cumberland 37¢ 2 
Dickenson .. ren 40c 1 
Dinwiddie ... > a 3 
Elizabeth City 86e 1 
Essex 42¢ 4 
by oy > ee 35e 5 
Fluvanna 40¢ 2 
Floyd hO0e 1 
he cnc waluee ets 50ec 4 
Grayson - 40¢ 8 
Greensville ...... 45e 1 
a 88c 10 
Henry . 41¢e 4 
Highland 42c¢ 3 
Lee 86c 4 
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CO eee 35c ) 3 
WOR «6 coeks soe 35¢ oy 2 
DD. sc aia ew ised Gee 42¢ ” 1 
Montgomery .......... 40c es - 
Northampton ......... 40¢ “ 5 
eer een ae 50c - 3 
Northumberland ....... 239c¢ = 3 
P< i-.s k bee ou 46¢ .- 3 
NE, eia's @wrew ate ékae 44¢ e 3 
Rappahannock ........ 38e i: 5 
a rr ee 39c . 1 
GRINNED os « 2's «0 Hd 35c > 9 
er eee ® 42¢ 64 2 
re ho * se 40c ~ 5 
SIN cc ac Ata. ah ak eased 40c ng 6 
a Nay 36c¢ i 0 
REA - 50¢ $9 6 
rr re eee: 39c , 3 
NEL «<< dof 6S wr athaiedn 37¢ a 5 
EG rs on eed philic 42¢ a 4 
Washington .......... 46¢ oe 16 
Westmoreland ........ 46e 1 2 
cs 5 ache eel at atte 60c 6 
re eerie” se 42¢ se 4 
a re ae 48c $3 2 
pe NS ere at 50c¢ 7 1 
RN. gc a cb wee se 50¢c . . 





Average local school levy 42c on $100, and 
total 191 schools. 

There were 150 high schools in all the cities and 
the 44 counties not included in the above list. 
The average district and county school tax in fifty- 
six counties is three and one-half cents per month 
on the $100 worth of assessed property, or four 
and one-fifth mills on one dollar’s worth of taxable 
property per annum. 

The above list was prepared by superintendent 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., and is published by request 
of several division superintendents. 

The four educational meetings held in Spotsyl- 
vania county, during the last week in October, of 
which I made mention in the November issue of 
the Journal, were fairly successful, especially the 
one at Partlow, which was an entire success. 

Some three hundred or more interested and en- 
thusiastic citizens were present and we had stirring 
addresses from our Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Hons’Rosewell Page, Mr. A. B. Chand- 
ler, State School Examiner and Superintendent 
Carter Redd, of Hanover. Some fifteen hundred 
dollars was subscribed for the erection of a large 
three or four room, modern school building. The 
other meetings were more in line with Teachers’ 
Institutes. Mr. A. B. Chandler spoke at each in 
his forcible, interesting and eloquent style, and 
we are sure of good results. 





Jas. AsnHby. 





The annual meeting of the Grayson county Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in the courthouse at Inde 
pendence on November 4-5. The following officers 
were elected: 

Superintendeat, W. H. Hale:, president; Jokn M. 
Cheek, E. M. Hunter, John C. Phipps, vice-president; 
R. L. Wiley, secretary and treasurer. 

District associations were organized with the above 
named vice-presidents in charge in their respective 
districts. During the session inspiring addresses 
were made by State Examiner Worrell, Dr. J. P. Mc 
Connell, and Prof. J. R. munter, of Emory and Henry 
College. These gentlemen also took part in the get- 
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era discussions, and gave many helpful suggestions. 
The teachers responded in a commendable manner to 
their assignments, 

The importance of the Reading Course was urged 
-ron teachers, also the necessity for reading the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Educa-‘on, and a number of subscrip- 
tions were taken. 

At the close of the Institute the Grayson-Carrol! 
High School League held a meeting. Eight principals 
were present. This league was organized one year 
ago, and is composed of the high school teachers in 
the counties of Graysen an. Carroll. Its purpose is 
to stimulate interest by havirg l‘:2rary and athletic 
contests once a year, near the close of the term. Such 
a meeting was he'd at Galax last April. Contests 
took place in declamation, recitation, debate, vocal 
and instrumental music, running, jumping, baseball 
and other sports. Prof. F. B. Fitzgerald, of Roanoke, 
Va., acted as judge throughout and gave great satis- 
faction by his just decisions. A strong spirit of 
rivalry and good fellowship prevailed, and all are 
looking forward to the next meeting in the spring. 

New buildings were completed during the past year 
as follows: Fifth District Agricultural High School 
at Elk Creek, at a cost of $16,000; Galax High School 
at $10,000; Maple Shade High School, at $4,000. Half 
the cost of each building was contributed by the citi- 
zens of the communities in which they are located. 
Total donation by citizens during the year for new 
buildings and supplements of salaries of teachera 
was $17,300. 

Prof. M. A. Dodson and Miss Rose Vaughan were 
elected delegates to the State Teachers’ Association. 





Providence Forge, Va., Nov. 4, 1910. 


The Teachers’ Associations of Charles City and 
New Kent counties held a joint meeting at Provi- 
dence Forge on Friday and Saturday, October 28th 
and 29th. 

The sessions were opened and presided over by 
Supt. W. B. Coggin. 

After the election of officers and appointment of 
delegates, a very interesting program was carried 
out, 

Miss Helen Ricks was elected president and Mrs. 
A. M. King secretary and treasurer of New Kent. 
Miss Lena Adams and Mias Florence Harper were 
elected to the respective offices for Charles City. 

Mrs. Birge, of New Kent and Miss Kate Woolfolk, 
of Charles City, were appointed delegates to the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

The topics discussed by the superintendent and 
teachers were: “The Reading Course; Visiting Homes 
and Its Importance; How to Get Co-operation of the 
Patrons; Teaching Literature and How to Create a 
Love for Good Literature; How to Induce Children 
to Stay in School Through the Grammar Grades; 
The Course of Study; Things We May Do to Make 
tu.e School and Grounds More Attractive;” and sev- 
eral other topics of equal interest. 

It was decided to have “A School Day” next spring 
at the courthouse and that $25.00 should be given in 
$5 gold prizes on the following schoo] work: ist, For 
the best work in original composition and the reading 
of same; 2nd, For the best cake made by a school 
cirl; 3rd, For the best piece of needle work by girls; 
4th, For the best piece of wood work by boys; and 
Sth, To the best athlete among the boys. 

On Tuesday evening Superintendent Coggin made 
a very practical talk on “Domestic Science” and much 


interest was shown in this work. Mr. Jackson Davis 
also gave a splendid talk on “School Improvement.” 

Saturday morning Mrs. Birge gave a talk on “Get- 
ting and Keeping Interest in Grammar Grades.” Miss 
Margaret West read an excellent paper on “Connect- 
ing Home and School,” and Miss Edith Minor pre 
proved and read a paper giving reasons “Why Many 
Teachers Fail.” The meeting was enjoyed by all, 
and I am su~* we shall all do better work than 
before. 

Just before closing a risine vote of thanks was 
extended to the good peonle of Providence Forge and 
vicinity for their generous and kind entertainment. 
If it were not for their kindneca our meetings which 
are enjoyed so much would be tmposesible. 

Miss FEprrm Mrvor, 
Secretary Joint Association 





THE HAMPTON LEAFLETS 


The following numbers of “The Hampton Leaflets” 
may be obtained free of charge by any Southern 
teacher or superintendent. A charge of fifty cents 
per dozen is made to other applicants. 

Annual subscription is fiftv cents. 

Cloth-bound volumes for 1905, '06, '07, and °08, will 
be furnished at seventy-five cents each, postpald. 


1905—Vor, I 


Experiments in Physics (Heat) 
Sheep: Breeds, Care, Management 
Transplanting 

Birds Useful to Southern Farmers 
Selection and Care of Dairy Cattle 
Care and Management of Horses 
How to Know the Trees by Their Bark 
Milk and Butter 

Commercial Fertilizers 

Swine: Breeds, Care, Management 
Fruits of Trees 

December Suggestions 


ea pa te 
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1906—Vot. II 


1 Suggestions to Teachers Preparing Students for 
Hampton Institute 

2 Experiments in Phvsics (Water) 

3 Spring Blossoms: Shrubs and Trees 

4 School Gardening 

5 Drainage 

6 Mosquitoes 

“ Roots 

8 Seed Planting 

9 Housekeeping Rules 

10 Prevention of Tuberculosis 

11 Thanksgiving Suggestions 

12 Some Injurioug Insects 


19907—Vot. III 


Proper Use of Certain Words 

Winter Buds 

Sewing Course at Hampton Institute 

Beautifying School Houses and Yards 

Responsibility of Teachers for the Health of 
Their Children 

Manual Training in Rural Schools 

Rotation of Crops 

Life History of a Butterfly 

How Seeds Travel 


of wre 
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10 Nature Study for Primary Grades 
11 Arbor Dav 
12 Evergreen Trees 


1908—Vo.. IV 


1 Plants 

2 How to Attract the Birds 

2 The Story of Corn 

4 The Story of Cotton 

§ The Meaning of the Flower 

6 A Child’s Garden 

7 The Winged Pollen Carriers 

8 Soils 

9 Care of Poultry 

10 Plowing and Harrowing 
Transplanting of Shrubs and Vines 

12 Transplanting and Pruning of Trees 


1909—VoL. V 


1 Teaching Reading to Children 

2 Culture and Marketing of Peanuts 
3 The House Fly: Carrier of Disease 
4 Culture and Marketing of Tobacco 
5 Virginia's Fishing Industry 

6 Farm Manures 

Soil Moisture and After-cultivation 
8 Patent Medicines 

9 Hookworm Disease 

10 Reading in the Grammar Gradeg 
11 Oystering in Hampton Roads 

12 Common Sense in Negro Public Schools 


1910—Vor. VI 
1 Summer Session for Teachers 
2 Summer Session for Business Men 


Address: Publication Office, The Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


THE FIRST FISHERMAN 
(London Punch) 


Beside vast and primev | sea 
A solitary savage he, 


Who gathered for his tribe’s rude need 
The daily dole of raw seaweed. 


He watched the great tides rise and fall, 
And spoke the truth—or not at all! 


Along the awful shore he ran 
A simple pre-Pelasgian; 


A thing primeval, undefiled 
Straightforward as a little child- 


Until one morn he made a grab 
And caught a mesozoic crab! 


Then told the tribe at close of day 
A bigger one had got away! 


From him have sprung (I own a bias 
To ways the cult of rod and fly has) 
All fishermen—and Ananias! 





FIGS AND THISTLES 


The eagle does not sing, but it soars. 

No man who thinks wrong can live right. 

Love will win when gun powder would fail. 

The fig tree does not bloom but it bears fruit 

Infidelity cannot point to any fulfilled prophsies 

God’s harvest work is to reveal Himself to the sin 
ner. 

There is no deed more heroic than to say no to 
yourself. 

God will go where the humblest child is not we! 
come. 

The first prayer was made by the man who had the 
first need. 

A holy life is the best answer that can be made 
to infidelity. 

People are not vain except when they have no 
knowledge. 

There is nothing for wh‘ch the heart yearns more 
than sympathy. 

The man who turns his back on God turns his 
back on his own good. 

The devil always keeps the hinges of the gate 
of death well greased. 

The serpent can not fly, but he knows enough to 
catch birds that can. 

The more people need friends the more they will 
appreciate kindness. 

You can not pray for yourself and leave the people 
you don’t like out. 

No man ever really prays for anything that he 
is not willing to die for. 

Religion is not something you can take home and 
keep for your own use, 

Many men tie their horses carefully, but let their 
tonzues run loose. 

The man who lives to please himself will find that 
he has a hard master. 

This life will mean more than we realize, that it 
is the pathway to the next. 

A man buiids a bridge and te is a great man. 
Another man puts up a cathedral and he is a great 
man. But he who gives a man an idea which 
changes his life for good is the greatest of all. 





BITS OF WISDOM 


There is no secret of success but work. 

Employ no one to do what you can easily do your- 
self. 

Better to die at the post of duty than to live else 
waere. 

The mind of a good man is a kingdom to him and 
he can always enjoy it. 

Many run after felicity like a man hunting for 
his hat, while it is on his head. 

Take pleasure ir your work. A task which ap- 
pears distasteful at first sight soon becomes pleas 
ure. 

Endurance is more valuable than cleverness. It 
is the patient, steady plodders who gain and keep 
fortunes. 

When benignity and gentleness reign within we 
are in least danger from without; every person 
and every occurrence is beheld in the most favorable 
light. 

A graceful behavior towards others is a constant 
source of pleasure; it pleases others because it in- 
dicates respect for their ersonality, and it gives 
tenfold more pleasure to ourselves. 
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AMONG the BOOKS 


aL OF Moran AND Humane Epvucation. By Flora 
Chicago Anti-cruelty So- 

y. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 271 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 


This book fills a need which has long been felt by 
the schools in America. Various states are falling 
into line, requiring the teaching of humane educa- 
tion, and this book presents the course ready made. 
It contains an outline for each month for every grade 
from the first to high school inclusive, collateral 
readings and aids to teacher and pupil in humane 
education, a classified list of birds, and a clear pres- 
entation of the subject of humane education,—the 
anti-cruelty movement, and the child-saving work. 
The book is aptly illustrated with the famous Perry 
pictures of animals, birds, and childhood. It is truly 
a book indispensable for teachers and parents, but 
a book for all of us as well. “Intellect makes a man 
individual, feeling makes him universal,” as is so 
fittingly quéted on the cover. Mrs. Krause is well 
fitted for the task she has so creditably preformed. 
She is a teacher of sixteen years’ experience in the 
Chicago public schools and a practical humanitarian. 
She was awarded the Sprague memorial gold medal 
by the American Humane Association for the best 
essay on “The Value of Humane Education.” This 
essay is included in the “Manual of Moral and Hu- 
mane Education.” 


Mant 
Helen Krause of the 


By Jeannette Marks and 
New York and Lon- 


A HOLIDAY WITH THE BIrps. 
Julia Moody. Price, 75 cents. 
don: Harper and Brothers. 


This is an unusually successful attempt to pre- 
vent scientific facts in the course of a story. The 
trouble with this method of importing knowledge 
often is that, while the facts are there, the story is 
apt to be spasmodic and shadowy. Such a charge 
cannot be brought against this book, however. It is 
a genuine story, full of the doings of three children, 
who go swimming, picnicking, berrying, sailing, tak- 
ing breakfast out-of-doors, and having altogether the 
jolliest romps. All this gives them occasion for see- 
ing many birds and learning all about them. Other 
boys and girls who read the story, will do so too, to 
their pleasure and profit. 


REMINISCENCES OF Rosa BonneEvur. Edited by Theo- 
dore Stanton. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


This volume is a complete and most delightful bi- 
ography of Rosa Bonheur. Indeed, so enriched is it 
with her letters, sketches and her quoted opinions 
that it constitutes almost an autobiography as well. 
Many views and impressions of her by friends and 
acquaintances, and letters to her and about her, help 
the reader’s impression to become more real and 
rounded until the eccentrically costumed Rosa Bon- 
heur, of whom we have all heard so much, appears to 
cur minds the great, simple genius that she was, the 
large-minded, large-hearted, generous woman. Much 
that was unusual in her one sees may be attributed 
to her upbringing which was totelly different from 
tne French demoiselle of her day. Her father, an 
artist and teacher of painting, was a reformer, a doc- 
trinaire, not unlike Alcott. He was a member for a 
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time of a society, the Saint Simonians, who among 
other odd opinions held the absvlute equality of the 
sexes. So her father sent her to school with her two 
brothers and she enjoyed what in modern times has 
been named co-education. “The influence which it 
had on my life work,” she herself says, “cannot be 
exaggerated. It emancipated me before I knew what 
emancipation meant and left me free to develop nat 
urally and untrammeled.” 

Her father taught her painting along with her 
brothers, after he found the hopelessness of inducing 
her to do anything else except paint and draw and 
model. She worked prodigiously at that, achieved 
some measure of fame at thirty-three, and spent her 
whole life studying and practicing her art until her 
death in 1899 at the age of 78 years. 

Her main subjects were animals. She loved them 
from carly childhood, surrounded herself with them 
and studied them in every phase. The few journeys 
she took—to Spain, to Scotland, to England, and to 
Germany—resulted in always bringing home animal 
pets, which even she recognized, were inconvenient 
baggage. Her beautiful home at By, a village on the 
northern edge of the forest of Fontainbleau, was 
stocked with them. But that was after she had ac- 
quired riches. For long years she was poor and 
strucgling. But rich or poor she worked unremit 
tingly and deligated in her artistic labor. She tells 
cf three thousand or more sketches and studies which 
she made for “The Horse Fair.” 

While she won many distinctions and the highest 
honors that can come to a painter and had for hei 
friends most of the great folk of her time, che avoided 
publicity always, was unable to speak in public, re 
fused to perform any official duty connected with art 
societies, and was of a singularly retiring disposition 
The dominating qualities of her nature were honesty, 
candor and uprightness. She talked well on art. Her 
ideas were common sense personified. There was 
nothing hazy or sentimental about them nnd the p'c 
turesqueneses and quaintness of some of her expres- 
sions gave a stamp of originality to what she said. 

In this volume, her methods of painting, her opin- 
ions, the few happenings of her life and many anec- 
detes and descriptions of her contemporaries are 
graphically told and cannot but be found most inter- 
esting to everyvne. 


How To Jupce a Boox. B Edwin Shuman. Published 
by Houghton-Miffiin Co., Boston. 


By the help of Mr. Shumaa every intelligent, fairly 
well educated man may become his own critic of 
beoks. He will have some good, safe criteria for 
judging books, especially novels. Mr. Shuman, as 
literary edftor of the Chicago Record-Herald, has had 
wide experience in the realm of pen and ink, and he 
-nght to be able to assist those to whom he particu- 
larly commends his volume—teachers, librarians, 
preachers, college students, women’s clubs. His lit- 
erary examples are chosen from classic and contempo- 
rary sources. He has taste and discrimination, but 
a little more appreciation of a master novelist, Bal- 
zac, might not be amiss fron one who otherwise 
speaks with able analysis on the subject of the rovel. 


Ax Op, O_p Story Book. By Eva March Tappan 
Published by Houghton-Miffiin Co., Boston. 


Old Testament stories adapted into simple diction 
for children. The stories of David, of the young 
Joseph, of the Israelites’ wanderings, of Esther and 
others make up the entertaining and instructive book 
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Musinroom Fatrtes. By Adah Louise Sutton. Pub 
lished by the Saalfield Publishing Co., New York, 
Chicago, Akron, Ohlo. 

Delightful creatures disport themselves in these 
pages. They are little and prettily dressed. Mush- 
room Fairies, they are, wearing little light-brown 
hoods lined with pink, pearl-colored caps and similar 
headgear that passed to the dull fancy for just plain 
common mushrooms. It proves that you cannot al- 
ways trust your eyes; that it is a good and pleasant 
‘thing sometimes to see with your fancy. Entertain 
ment for children as well as stimulus to their little 
imaginations will be accomplished by this pleasant, 
pretty book. 


By Louisa de la Rame 
P. Lippincott, Philadel- 


Brmpi Stories ror CHILDREN. 
(Ouida). Published by J. 
phia. 

Mouffion, a Provence Rose, Findelkind, are some of 
the people of fact and fable whom the author has en- 
veloped in that glamour of fancy and emotion which 
often infused her other books, bad as some of them 
are, with a certain charm for tthe old. A fondness for 
animals, a human way of making them live on her 
page, makes the book entertaining for young fclks— 
whose sympathies it will deepen. 

Lives or THe Fur Fork. By M. D. Haviland. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

“It may be thought,” says the author, “that I have 
gone too far in endowing wild animals with the 
primitive elements of superstition, self-sacrifice, etc.,” 
but she savs elsewhere that her incidents are founded 


on fact. Redpath, Grimalkin and t-e reat. actually 
lived, although here they are sometimes accredited 
with adventures which in reality sometimes befell to 


others of tieir race. Fluffbutton, the Rabbit, Grimal- 
kin, Cat, the collared buck, Stubbs, the Badger, are 
some of the participants in the little dramas herein 
described. They suggest Ernest Seton Thompson a 
little, but they are perhaps closer to the experience 
of the small people who will find tthe book begu'ling. 
Tue Cuicken Wortp. By E. Boyd Smith. Published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

A dear little book of chicks of all degrees; fluffy, 
cream-colored ones, pert little yellow balls, and their 
various brothers, sisters, cousins, whom E. Boyd 
Smith has pictured and described in a fashion highly 
pleasing to any little person who receives the book. 


Published by Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 


This time-honored annual contains for 1910 John 
Masefield’s Jim Davis, a story of the early Nineteenth 
Century. Frederick Niven contributes The Story of 
Alexander Selkirk. The second series of pictures and 
their painters contains reproductions of twelve 
famous paintings and sketches of their painters. 
Natural history, forestry, po>try, stories, general arti- 
cles and puzzles complete the remainder of the book. 
But should not Chatterbox be better bound and 
printed for its numerous readers? 


CHATTERBOX. 


Coco Boro. By Sidford F. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


A diverting juvenile fantasy that describes what 
Margaret and Francis saw and learned when they 
went off with the little Admiral to the domain of 
King Coco Bolo. hey learned, for example, about 


Hamp. Published by 


this great sovereign of The Floating Islands and the 
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Archbishop and Lobsterneck, the great Americap 
Snap-dragon, and many other interesting persons 
during their exciting adventures. 


QuENTIN Durwarp. The Talisman, Ivanhoe. Abridzeq 
and edited by Herbert P. Williams. Publivhed by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


Rather questionable is that kindness to the voung 
which abridges Quentin Durwood, The Talisman, 
Ivanhce. Any young reader who is worth his salt cay 
worry through with whatever passages there may be 
whose length and inconsequence Mr. Williams hag 
found tedious. There is more than the tale in these 
books. The telling itself is an enrichment—and 
rash is he who curtails it from one-half to two-thirds 
of its original length. 


LAST OF THE Mon1cans. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


With geod illustrations by E. Boyd Smith, this ¢di- 
tion offers a pleasant means for new readers to 
mako the acquaintance of a story in which fathers 
and grandfathers of this epoch used to delight. 


LitrLe Prays. By Various Authors. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


John Kezdrick Bangs, Margaret Sutton Briscoe, 
Margaret Sangster, Carolin Creevy are the authors of 
these plays selected for yovng folks by Madeline Bar. 
num, of the Brooklyn Training School. Howard Py'e 
made the illustrations. The plavs are familiar quo- 
tations, a Thanksgiving play, “The Ninepin Club” 
and others. All are wholesome and lightly educa. 
tional. 


Published by 


THe Boy’s Drake. By Edwin M. Bacon. Published 


by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


A stirring biography of the great captain whose 
exploits began when he was a boy-skipper along the 
Spanish Main. The author tells his young readers 
how Drake cleared the way for Haklyt, Raleigh and 
later explorers and colonists. The beok ts an in- 
structive, thrilling story of the great, active, brave, 
dashing sailor and knight who was also a mighty 
rover, a reckless corsair, a lawless buccaneer. 


Jack CoLLeRTON’s Enotne. By Hollis Godfrey. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Jack Collerton is a spirited youth who goes abroad 
to enter his father’s airship. He has to be not only 
expert enough to run the aerial machine, but nimble 
witted enough to outwit an unscrupulous rival com- 
pany. His engine is stolen, he has to go to the conti- 
nent to recover it. This necessitates an adventure 
on the rapid express, another wfth the Swiss polics, 
a dash over France in an airship. Meanwhile Jack 
is seeing the Rhone Valley, Lake Leman, England, 
France, Switzerland, and he {is passing through ex- 
citement any lively-minded boy will rejoice to share 


CAPTAIN OF THE ELeven. By Alden Arthur Knipe. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Bunny is a boy neglected by a father ignorant of 
tthe child’s pluck and ability. But at school Bunny 
makes good. He does well in his classes and in his 
sports. Among these sports are canoe races in which 
Bunny shews special prowess. The book has lively 
inovement and good tone. 
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Easily Sent by Mall. Appropriate fer All Ages. 


‘The Perry Pictures 


MAKE CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


each or Sor more. Size5% x8 Postpaid. (sto 
12 times the size of this Madonna of the Chair. 
Larger, Hail Cent Size, 4 x 3. 


Larger, Five-Cent Sizc, 10x 122, 


50 cents for 
% New York Eoition Art 
Subjects. 7x ¥, or 
2 Colored Birds, 7 x 9, or 
10 Extra Size, ju x 12 lociud- 


SEND TO-DAY 





2% cents for 


% Art Subjects. or ing Sistine Madonna, 
2: Madunnaks, or Baby Stuart, Angel 
% for children, oF Heads ete. 


® Kittens, or 25 Dogs ete. or 

* on Life of Christ, or 

Art B oklet. * Madonnas.” 
or 2bc. for 18 Colored Bird 
Pictures 7x 9%, or 

1$ for any four 2c. sets. 


Art Set of 10 Pictures no 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for cataloge of 100» miniature Il- 
lustrations, two pictures, and a colored bird picture. You 
will save time by ordering from the sets given above Send 
P VU. money order bank check for $1 or more cash or rexis- 
tered letter, or, if necessury, postage stam ps. ORDER TO-DAY 


Beautiful, inexpensive. 


NO BETTER MONTH IN THE YEAR TOSTUDY A FEW PiIc- 

TURES. DO WE NOT OWE IT TOOUR CHI. DREN TO ac. 
UAINT THEM WITH SOME OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 
AINTINGS 


ORDER TO-DAY FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


$1 00 for 


two alike, all in the Beau- 
tiful Boston Edition A 
choice gift. Or 21 Extra 
Size each 12x }2. 





Madouna vf the Chair 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 222, Malden, Mass. 
















Iv Liye or Duty. By Richmond Pearson Hobson. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
This author’s name is a promise of what interesting 
pages the beok contains. It tells the young boy reader 
of lively times in Uncle Sam’s naval service down in 
the West Indian witters. Fellow-sailormen give 
variety to the characterization to the book, which 
gives a good, vivid ‘dea of the duties, difficuities, 
discipline, personne] aboard a man-of-war. ° 
Richmond Training School p 
For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bidg., Richmond, Va. 
Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice, inciusive of English Literature, Psy chol- 
ogy, Nature Study. Drawing, Painting and Biack- 
board Work, Singing and Fulk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma All classes open 
to primary teachers Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 
Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 EB. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
ee 
SECTS SST CCT LE LEAASALLSLCLAEAC EEA Lita 
Emory and Henry College 
——————— EMORY, VIRGINIA —— 
Established :8;6 CHAS C. WEAVER, President 








© Located on Norfolk & Western twenty-five miles 
east of Bristol Va. Noted for beauty and healti:fui- 
ness. New modern dormitories Faculty of Univer- 
sity trained teachers. Courses of study up-to-date and 
instruction thorough. IAterary Societies famous for 
excellence ofwork. Society hails unsurpassed in South. 
Rates very reasonable. Write for cataiogue and book 
ofviewsn, A HAHA A AHA HHA H SH 
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Acdress] L. HARDIN. Sec’y, Emory, Va. 
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SELECCLLE 
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For Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, 
Sheet Music. everything per- 
taining to Music, write to 


G WVION F. UM GM 


Chicago, Illinois 
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FREE TO TEACHERS! | 
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“How to Teach and Study Eng!ish Grammer Successfully” 


The sensation among teackers everywhere. It te 
Free for the asking Don't miss it! #. B. BENDERSON, 
Publisher, Columbus, Ohie. 


oS 





Randolph-Macon College 


ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 
Por Men 








Delightful and health- 

ful location, sixteen 

miles north of Rich- 

mond. Beautiful cam- 
pus, com modious and modern dormitory 
—ailso detached cottage dormitory sys 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to 
endowments. 


R. E. BLACKWELL. A. M., LL. D., 
President. 
WM. S. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Aguiicultuie, Manual Trainirg and Schoo 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appoint ments is $133.00. For those rot holding such appointments $1&6.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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MANY GIFTS IN ONE. Besides the dictionary of English it is a dictionary of art, fiction, 
golf, music, synonyms, geography, in fact, of all trades and sciences. The New 
International contains the pith and essence of an authoritative library. 
matter is equal to an encyclopedia of 15 volumes. 


THE MOST USEFUL GIFT. Of constant service to lawyer, ousiness man, 
school-teacher, farmer, physician, and editor. Not a mere word 
book but full of just tie information needed by every busy 
man and woman. More words defined (400,000) than ever 
appeare | between two covers. 2700 pages. 6000 illustrations. 

The only dictionary with the new divided page. 


TRUSTWORTHY. A New Creation. Result of 7 years labor by 
scholars of highest rank. Latest production of publishers who 
for 67 years hive made authoritative dictionaries. Approved and 
accepted by leaders in the world’s activities. 


ATTRACTIVE AND LASTING. The bindings are artistic, rich, and durable,— 
triumphs of the bookmakers’ art. It is a gift to be enjoyed, admired, 
remembered, not for a few days only, but for a generation. 





WRITE for full particulars and pamphict showing the new divided page, illustrations, etc. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. @ 
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Mention 
this publication 


we will send FREE 
aset of Pocket M aps. 









THE AMERICAN HISTORY LEAFLETS 


COLONIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 


Edited by Prors. Harr and Cuanyina, of Harvard University 





Used extensively everywhere. Thirty-six numbers already issued. 
These are copies of the original documents that have become famous” in 


our Colonial and Constitutional History. 


Correspondence Solicited 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher 


3 East FourTEENTH St., New York City 





PRICE, 10 CENTS A COPY 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. I1s DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ''West Point of the South.’ It tends to mu-cular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is «qual, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 








Ss 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geclogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


—— 
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III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and liboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical phy- 
sical aid mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


SSS 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Irs Ercoxomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets. $'65 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights. washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. fh} 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 


Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her 


diploma. 





COURSES:— 


FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 


TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation.) 


TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country 
are represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training 
for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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Macmillan’s High School Text Books 


Now on the VIRGINIA High School List 
SINGLE LIST----EXCLUSIVE ADOPTIONS 


Retail tachange 

Composition and Rhetoric 

HUNTINGTON’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. (For first , 

and second grades of all city and county schools) - $ & § 
Physical Geography 

TARR’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY . .88 
Botany 

BAILEY’S BEGINNER’S BOT ANY, Adopted for use in all schools with- 

out laboratory facilities . - - - - . - .54 
Economics 

ELY AND WICKER’S ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS - .90 
Agriculture 

WARREN’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE ¢ 
Miscellaneous 

ALTMAIER’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE - - . . . 4 

WEBER’S SELECTIONS FROM SOUTHERN POETS - - - - - 25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY S466-fitth Ave, New var 


Virginia Representative, W. S. GOOCH, University Virginia. 
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Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager 











FIRST THE TEACHERS 


The following is from an announcement of the 
reading course of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Reading Circle : 


“Primer of Sanitation ts one of the most 
comprehensive and intensely interesting lit- 
tle books ever written. If itis carefully read, 
and if its lessons are heeded. there will be an 
increase of health and happiness among our 
people. The book tells of our invisible foes, 
the microbes what diseases are caused by 
them, how the, are scattered and how to 
overcome them. Technical terms and big 
words are carefully avoided. The book con- 
tains illustrations that i/lustrate. Even @ 
chiid can read and understand this book, yet 
it is thoroughly scientific in treatment.” 


The States of Arkansas, Kansas, Alabama, New Mexico, 
and North Carolina have adopted this book for their 
teachers. The States of Virginia and Florida require It 
for teachers’ examinations. 


Many cities, even where other books of physiclogy and 
hygiene are in use, have ordered Primer of Sanitation 
for their teachers, because it is the only book which 
teaches the principles of bacteriology in such a way 48 
to give clear-eut definite ideas of the elements of san!- 
tation. First teach the teachers this new subject, then 
the pupils, and through them the parents. 


A sample copy will be sent post- 


paid on receipt of the special price 
ofd5vc. in postage stam ps. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


CASPAR W. HODGSON, Manager 
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Free European Trips to Teachers! 


Spend Six Weeks Abroad Visiting Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
France and Switzerland Between July 1 and September 1, Ig11. 


SEVEN TEACHERS WILL TRAV EL 


THREE IN RICHMOND-WHO» 





1. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of tichmond who receives the highest number of votes will 
be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


and a purse of $100 pocket money. 


2. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Richmond who receives the second highest number of 


votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


and a purse of $50 pocket money. 


8. That teacher within the corporate limits of the City of Richmond who receives the third highest number of 
votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 
4 Third Congressional District— Who? 


That teacher within the bounds of the Third Congressional! District, outside of the corporate limits of the City of 
Richmond, who receives the highest nam ber of votes will be given one of 


The Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe 


rhis district includes Barton Heights, Highland Park [Ginter Park, Ashland, Williamsburg, Chester, and the country 
districts of the Third District. 


5. First Congressional District—Whor 


That teacher within the bounds of the First Congressional! District, who receives the highest number of votes wi!!! 
be given one of 7he Richmond Virginian’s Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Fredericksburg. New port 
News and Ham pton, the Eastern Shore,the Northern Neck, the counties between the Rappahannock and the York, etc 


6 Second Congressional District—Who/? 
That teacher within the bounds of the Second Congressional District who receives the highest number of votes, 
will be given one of The Richmond Virginian's Trips to Europe. This district includes the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth 
and Suffolk, and the counties of Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nanse:aond, Isle of Wight and Southam pton. 


7. Fourth Congressional District—Whoy 


That teacher within the bounds of the Fourth Congressional District receltving the highest number of votes, wil! be 
given one of The Richmond Virginian's Trips to Europe. This district includes the City of Petersburg and the counties 
of Prince George, Dinwiddie, Powhatan, Amelia, Prince Edward, Nottoway, Lunenburg, Mecxlieuburg, Krunswick. 
Greenesville, Surry and Sussex. 


Other Districts—Who?7? 


If the school teachers In any Congressional Districts are Interested and desire that a Trip be offered for that dis 
trict let them write Zhe Richmond Virginian, and the matter wiil be carefully considered. 


Qualifications fer Trip.—Any white teacher, male or female. whois at present recognized as a teacher In any 
public or private school, either State. Denominational or Independent, either Primary, Secondary, Collegiate or Univer 
sity, is eligible to receive one of these trips. 


Cenditions of Contest.— Write at once for Conditions of Contest to the Trip Manager, care Richmond Virginian, 
Write promptiy. Begin atonce. 2 percent. added to votes received before January Ist; 16 per cent. added to votes 
received betore February Ist; 10 per cent added to votes received before March ist; 5 per cent. added to votes received 
before April ist. For full information, address 


TRAVEL MANAGER Richmond Virginian, Richmond, Va- 


To the Readers of The Virginia Journal of Education: 

These trips will benefit the teachers sp If you have any friends among the teachers whom 
you would like to send on one of these trips, we will gladly explain the offer fully and give all possible as- 
sistance to the teacher by supplying expert assistants. 








Protect Your Books 


By purchasing the Largest and Most Substantial Bookcases Ever Offered for the 
Money. Solid Oak: Handsomely finished, adjustable shelves. 





66 inches high, 38 inches wide 56 inches high, 88 inches wide 


No. 7, $11.50. No. 5, $9. 


F, O. B. Richmond, Va. F. O. B, Richmond, Va. 


OLD DOMINION FLOOR DRESSING is the greatest health protector known, 
and is an absolute necessity in an up-to-date school. 


Window Shades, School Room Pictures, Maps, Globes, Crayons, Erasers, 
School Desks, Blackboards, etc., etc. Write for catalogue. 


Virginia School | Supply Company 
Post-office Box 474 ; 18 S. Ninth Street 
RICHMOND y VIRGINIA 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


l, The College 
ln the ene Ch en canteen: Apptad Nethomaties, Asteesome. 


Biblical History and Biology, Chemistry, Econom Education, English 
Liscontaen Weamait Gengel Unoloey Goranas Geo, Histon Thon Taua. i 


Language, E 
tty victee Of LAS gMseERERRE the cndbamedents ene cheat of number of ee 
ioas-scar Gomsuen, Walia SOMMER al Matither ed Aste of Becbelie cf Otlence” 


I. Department of Graduate Studies | 


This de in whieh the same fundamental are as in the offers to 
Bachelors ol aterand Bachelors of Science the Sepectenity of sevelaiiciag such disections ee may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The uate courses are intended y for 
those who desire to take the of Master of Arts Master Doctor of Philosophy, but 
ney ee any student wishes a deeper knowledge of any oebjest than fo to be gained om 


Il. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughi uipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Smith and Foundry. Extensi 
istry, type istry erate — Joy eewemnle meee Pag icnceny 

echanies. Special Elective Courses studen have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and nie . * 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent —— 
course is provided for who cannot attend a full course, aod who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library /acilities aré excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


0 ized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous rarrenyiny 

The entrance requirements are Seeaee Cane ofa erin high sehool course or its equivalent, and 
of good coilege courses in 4 Chemistry, either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medieal sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical tranches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accomm for more thaa one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic,Departments, Full particulars on 
applieation to the President. 

Tuition in the College aad Graduste Department is free to al] Virginians. “All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


| 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 


Unexcelled Readers 


ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 





Stepping Stones to Literature 
Adopted for Exclusive First Supplementary Use 
More of the world’s best literature than 


can be found elsewhere in the same space. 
Well-graded and beautifully illustrated. 


A Pou RIG. : 6s RCS 20 
A Second HeaGer. 2.2. i sss ome 25 
A Third Bese... 6: 4 ss ee 30 
A Fourth Reader .B5 


A Reader for Fifth Grades 


es « @ Pia 





Ward’s Rational Method in 
Reading 


A method series absolutely unrivalled in 
its success, Insures correct pronunciation, 
instant grasp of new words, correct spelling, 

Can be taught without special training. 


Primee 9... 3d 9 4 OS 6 oe 30 
AdditionalPrimer ......2.++s+-+ 0 
Fiset ReeGee. 2. es eee eS i= ae 
Additional First Reader ....... 30 
Second Reader. .....62- +6. 





New York 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Chicage 




















Aldrich and Foster’s French Reader 


A reader adapted either to accompany or to follow elemen- 
tary grammatical work in secondary work. 


The book offers absolutely fresh ma- 


rupt transition from simplest narrative 
to the more advanced short story by 
introducing abundant easy selections 
from French folklore. Vocabulary, 
notes, and a few pages of grammar sup- 
plement the reading matter and make 
the book one of the most practical 
readers published. 


terial to the student and avoids an ab-. 
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Muller and Wenckebach’s Gluck Auf 


The most popular elementary Ger- 
man Reader now in use in this coun- 
try. A genuine German atmosphere 
enlivens the entire book, acquainting 


the student at once with facts and sen-} 


timents closely related to German life. 


Gluck Auf is uudoubtedly the most su book for 


first year students that 1 have ever seen.—K. A ART. 
odern Languages, 


Associate Professor Richmond Cob 
lege, Richmond, Va. 


We are always giad when we 
Auf.—CHARL&S E. Bishop, V 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 














70 Fifth Avenue, NEW vine 





TWO SPLENDID TEXTS FOR FIRST YEAR Es a 


FRENCH AND GERMAN s = | 


we commence to read Giuck | 
\ce-President for Virginia, | 
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